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SIDNEY WELLER: ANTE-BELLUM PROMOTER 
OF AGRICULTURAL REFORM 


By C. O. CATHEY 


The practice of agriculture in the United States underwent 
revolutionary changes during the ante-bellum period.’ Al- 
though far less spectacular than developments occurring in 
the political field, these changes were destined to bring the 
nation into a position of predominance in the world of agri- 
culture. As the tide of westward migration flowed into the 
rich, deep lands of the midwest and southwest a vast in- 
crease occurred in the number of acres devoted to farming. 
The demand for an increase in the efficiency of labor led 
to the introduction into farming of many new or improved 
implements—more, in fact, than had been introduced in the 
previous three thousand years. Iron and steel plows with 
replaceable parts, the cradle, mowing, reaping, threshing, 
and horse-power machines, to mention the most important, 
rapidly stepped up the efficiency and productivity of agri- 
cultural labor. * As a result of the experiments of such pio- 
neers in agricultural chemistry as Justus von Liebig of Ger- 

*The best general account of agriculture in the United States to 1860 is 
to be found in Percy Wells Bidwell and John I. Falconer, History of Agri- 
culture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860 (Washington, 1925), 
and Lewis Cecil Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern States to 1860 
(Washington, 1933, 2 vols.). A general account of ante-bellum North Caro- 
lina agriculture is contained in the author’s “Agricultural Developments in 
North Carolina, 1783-1860,” an unpublished doctoral dissertation at the 
University of North Carolina (1948). Most of the information for this 
paper was uncovered during my research on that project. 

*For a chronology of major American inventions of the period 1790- 
1860, see Roger Burlingame, March of Iron: A Social History of Union 
Through Invention (New York, 1938). For a good account of the evolution 
of such implements as the plow, mower, reaper, scythe, shovel, spade, hoe, 


fork, cotton gin, etc., see United States Census of 1860 (Agriculture), 
xi-xxix. 


[1] 
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many and Sir Humphrey Davy of England, informed agri- 
culturists the world over began to think of the soil, for the 
first time, as a living, breathing thing which required intel- 
ligent attention in order to produce best results.’ Scientific 
knowledge was applied in agriculture as never before. * In- 
formed farmers began to understand that they were engaged 
in a sort of mining business involving the extraction from the 
air and soil of certain elements vital to the growth of plant 
life. Experimentation for the purpose of developing more 
efficient farming was greatly stimulated. For the first time in 
the history of the nation an agricultural press was established 
to serve as a vehicle for the exchange of ideas and to chronicle 
the changes being brought about.° Agricultural societies, 
fairs, and lobbies made their appearance also. ° For the first 
time, state aid in the form of public schools,’ agricultural 
schools, * and internal improvements was sought by the 
farming interests. ° Never before had the agricultural popula- 
tion given so much thought towards improvement of its con- 
dition. As a result, the more enlightened farmers began to 
abandon the extensive and onl practices of their pioneer 


forefathers in favor of more careful methods. Farming grad- 
ually became a less custom-ridden business, weighed down 


* Milton Whitney, Soil and Civilization: A Modern Concept of the Soil and 
the Historical Development of Agriculture (New York, 1925). 

* Alfred Charles True, A History of Agricultural Experimentation and 
Research in the United States, 1607-1925, Including a History of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (Washington, 1937). 

*For the best account of this development, see Albert L. Demaree, The 
American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860 (New York, 1935). 

* Wayne Caldwell Neely, The Agricultural Fair (New York, 1935). 

* John Sherwood, editor of North Carolina’s first agricultural journal, said 
the lack of an adequate public school system was one of the strongest in- 
fluences retarding agricultural reform in North Carolina. Farmer’s Ad- 
vocate, 1 (September, 1838), 36. An Onslow County farmer wrote: “General 
intelligence is as essential to successful agriculture as it is to good legisla- 
tion. The friends of agriculture must first become the friends of general 
education. . . .” North Carolina Farmer, III (August, 1847), 70. 

*The suggestion was made in 1856 that a state-supported agricultural 
school be established in each congressional district of North Carolina. Caro- 
lina Watchman (Salisbury, N. C.), December 9, 1856. The agricultural press 
of the United States in this period was, perhaps, more persistent in its 
advocacy of agricultural education than in any other measure of reform. 
A. L. Demaree, The American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860, 51. 

* Joseph Caldwell argued that the lack of adequate transportation facili- 
ties in North Carolina in the 1820’s kept the people of the state in a “de- 
pressed and embarrassed” circumstance. (Joseph Caldwell), The Numbers 
of Carlton, Addressed to the People of North Carolina, On a Central Rail- 
road Through the State (New York, 1828), 39. 
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by ignorance and superstition, and more an activity conduct- 
ed on an intelligent basis.’® These changes were reflected 
by tremendous increases in the volume, variety, and value 
of American farm output. 

Many North Carolinians were aware of the changes being 
made in agriculture and some played an active part in bring- 
ing them about. Shortly after 1800 several editors in the 
state began to devote a section in their newspapers to agri- 
cultural subjects. Although most of the material appearing 
in these columns was reprinted from out-of-state papers, 
soon local contributors began “to take pen in hand.” Local 
and state agricultural societies were founded and fairs were 
held. In the. 1830's the state had its first periodical devoted 
exclusively to agricultural subjects. From then until 1860 
seven van papers were published in the state. Although none 


secured sufficient patronage to enable it to survive more than 
five years, these papers provided an outlet for, and encour- 
agement to, those who wished to write on agricultural sub- 
jects. New ideas and ways of doing things did not find quick 
or easy acceptance by ante-bellum North Carolinians. Ig- 


norance and superstition were too prevalent in the popula- 
tion. As might be expected in such a circumstance, the 
farmer's attachment to customary ways of doing things was 
strong; and all proposals of change were looked upon with 
suspicion. Improvement did not come easily. 

There were some farmers, however, who were alert to the 
changes being made in agriculture and undertook to profit 
by them. One of these was Sidney Weller of Halifax County. 
Perhaps no person in North Carolina was better informed 
of the progress being made in agriculture nor more active 
in promoting agricultural reform. Certainly, no ante-bellum 
North Carolinian wrote more in the interest of agricultural 
reform. To him the promotion of agricultural reform was a 
“benign cause” and he frequently expressed the desire to 
see agriculture prosper throughout the nation. “. . . agri- 

“In partial answer to the query: “Can Farming be an Intellectual Pur- 
suit?” the editor of one North Carolina newspaper asserted: “The time is 


fast coming when our farmers must look at more intently, and comprehend 
i clearly, the principles of good husbandry.” Carolina Watchman, May 4, 
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culture, including its various branches,” he wrote, “confessed- 
ly lies at the foundation of human society and welfare; and, 
therefore agricultural improvement is of utmost importance 
to all.” ** Although Weller saw in North Carolina “a state 
which . . . pressingly needs the lights and improvements 
of Agriculture,” he addressed himself neither entirely to 
North Carolinians nor to farmers. ** If he had a local or sec- 
tional bias it was not reflected in any of his writings. 


Like most of those engaged in the promotion of agricul- 
tural reform, Weller was a farmer himself. He moved from 
Orange County in New York to Brinkleyville in Halifax 
County, North Carolina, in the 1820's, settling in that place 
on a 400-acre farm, for which he paid a dollar and a half an 
acre. This land was described as “miserably” and “prover- 
bially” poor and was said to be dear at that price. With the 
aid of hired hands and the application of the most advanced 
farming methods, this farm was brought into a high state 
of productivity and became a source satisfactory profit to 
the owner. ** Weller never became a planter in the traditional 
sense, but engaged instead in general farming, viniculture, 
and in the operation of a small nursery. 


Weller’s success in restoring fertility to his worn-out acres 
was recounted in an article entitled, “To Make Poor Old Land 
Good, and the Good Better.” ** Such improvement, it was 
emphasized, could not be made without knowledge, skill, 
and industry. The importance to the farmer of working hard 
and giving close attention to the details of farm management 
were also stressed. “For instance,” he wrote, “while some . . . 
were spending their time, in attending election treats, fish- 
fries, and the like, to listen to artful demagogues talking 


" Farmer’s Register, V (January, 1838), 637. 

* Farmer’s Advocate, I (March, 1839), 212. 

“%Farmer’s Register, VI (November, 1838), 492-493; North Carolina 
Farmer, I (August, 1845), 44-45; Report of the United States Commissioner 
of Patents (Washington, 1853), 308-309. Weller stated his qualifications as 
follows: “College degrees or a thorough liberal education. And credentials 
in both mineral and vegetable lines of medical practice; and general his- 
torical and political knowledge. .. .” Press (Tarboro, N. C.), May 22, 1847. 
For several years after settling in North Carolina, Weller was the principal 
of Quankey Academy and of Brinkleyville Academy in Halifax County. 
He drew high praise from the trustees of these institutions for his work as 
principal. Letter, Mrs. Leon Anderson to the author, July 7, 1949. . 

“ North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1865), 44-46, 
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about hard times . . . I was taking the pains to make a crop 
of ruta baga, at the rates of 600 bushels per acre. .. .” *° 

In building up his soil and keeping it in a high state of 
productivity, Weller used a scheme of crop rotation and 
considered it of “very great importance.” ** Unlike the great 
majority of farmers at that time, he considered the practice 
of planting a field in the same crop several years in succes- 
sion to be “highly improper and unfarmerlike.” ** 

Manuring had a major part in restoring fertility to those 
worn-out acres. Weller A eal to it as “the farmer's gold 
mine, or secret of wealth,” and considered the collection 
and judicious application of manures of “the utmost im- 
portance towards improvement of old lands. . . .” ** Instead 
of broadcasting the manure over the land, as many farmers 


did, here it was distributed into drills. 


The facts all indicate that a very large part of the suitable 
agricultural land in North Carolina had been abused in the 
same manner as this farm at Brinkleyville. The average 
farmer held to the opinion that economically it was cheaper 
to clear new lands than to fertilize the old. Furthermore, the 
process of wastage of the soil was speeded up by the almost 
general neglect to plant cover crops or to establish proper 
drainage. 

In 1820 the amount of land in North Carolina abandoned 
because it was no longer sufficiently productive was, perhaps, 
even greater than the acreage r bs in cultivation. Faced 
with the realization that the supply of new ground was ex- 
haustible, thousands of North Carolinians, rather than en- 
gage in the slow process of soil restoration, were abandoning 
their farms and emigrating southward and westward.” 


% North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 44-45. 

% North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 44-45. 

" Farmer’s Journal, II (January, 1854), 310. 

% North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 465. 

* Most contemporary accounts agree that economically, politically, and 
socially, North Carolina was in a serious crisis during the first three decades 
of the nineteenth century. George W. Jeffreys, one of the state’s leading 
agricultural reformers, wrote in 1819: “In North Carolina the state of 
agriculture is at the lowest ebb; I speak not this with reproach, but with 
the deepest regret... . Our present, is a land-killing system, which must be 
altered for the better; for if persevered in, it must ultimately issue in want 
misery and depopulation.” Farmer’s Own Book: A Series of Essays on Agri- 
culture and Rural Affairs; in Forty-Seven Numbers (Raleigh, 1819), 5. 
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Among other bad results of this chain of developments, land 
prices were depressed and farmers’ morale was lowered. 
Weller’s success in restoring fertility to his soil, undoubtedly, 
helped correct that condition. Certainly, by 1860 the farmers’ 
outlook was much improved. 

Weller’s most spectacular success did not come with the 
reclamation of his land, but from his efforts in promoting 
the planting of morus multicaulis, or the Chinese mulberry 
tree. The leaves of this tree were to be used as food for silk- 
worms in the development of an American silk industry. 
Enthusiasm for this project was felt all over the nation, and 
during the late 1830's and early 1840’s it rose to fever pitch. 
There was scarcely an issue of the better-known agricultural 
journals which did not carry at least one article directed 
towards the promotion of this cause. 

Weller was the first North Carolinian to show any interest 
in producing silk and to introduce the planting of mulberry 
trees in the state. His interest in this project was attracted 
by an article which he had read in the American Farmer in 
1833. A mulberry tree was procured from a Baltimore nurs- 
—e for one dollar and planted on the farm at Brinkley- 
ville. Because the demand for mulberry trees, or buds from 
which the tree could be sprouted, reached such fantastic 
proportions, Weller reported that $10,000 worth of stock 
was sold in the next six years from this single tree. * 

Weller’s enthusiasm for this development did not end with 
the selling of mulberry buds. Silkworms were purchased and 
some silk was produced. He undertook to interest others 
in doing likewise by offering to sell silkworm eggs and to buy 
and reel cocoons, or to act as an agent in finding markets 
for raw silk and cocoons.” 

The silk cause, however, did not prosper. Persons ex- 
perienced in this business in France and Italy failed in North 
Carolina. The climate seemed to be unfavorable for silk 
production. About the time the silkworm was expected to 





” Farmer’s Register, VI (November, 1838), 492-493. Buds from these 
mulberry trees were advertised, in 1839, at $30 per 1,000 “to be forwarded 
with due care to any place directed; at the risk of the buyer,” for cash 
in advance. Farmer’s Advocate I (March, 1839), 224. 

"Farmer's Advocate, III (January, 1842), 229; Farmer’s Advocate, III 
(April, 1842), 318, 
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spin cocoons it often contracted a disease called the yellows 
and died. At first, Weller refused to be discouraged by failure 
and suggested that silk could be successfully produced by 
using methods adapted to the American climate. * He failed, 
however, to discover such methods and finally gave the 
project up as “hopeless of profit in the South” because of the 
sudden vicissitudes of weather. * 

Although others in the state, including a college president, 
joined in the effort to develop a silk industry in North Car- 
olina, Weller played the leading role. Of his part in this 
project, one editor wrote: “. . . his fame is as inseparably 
associated in the mind with the Morus Multicaulis Tree, 
as that of General Jackson with the Hickory.” 

Although Weller spoke of grape growing and wine making 
as only “incidental” activities on his farm, he won greatest 
renown as the developer and promoter of what he called 
an “American System” of grape culture, and an “American 
System” of wine making. Undoubtedly, he was the author 
of more articles on these subjects than any American of his 
time. These were published in nearly every agricultural jour- 
nal in the land. James Dunwoody Brownson De Bow, editor 
of De Bow’s Review, recognized Weller as “one of the most 
successful vintners in the whole South—we might say in the 
Union.” * De Bow offered, as a service to the general public, 
to distribute free of charge a large number of the Reviews in 
which Weller’s articles had appeared. ** The section of the 
1845 Patent Office Report devoted to agriculture carried 
two original articles by Weller on these subjects, and reprints 
of others which had appeared in the North Carolina Farmer, 
the Farmer and Mechanic, Albany Cultivator, and the Ameri- 
can Farmer.*™ In the same year, one of his articles entitled, 
“Wine Making as Practiced in North Carolina,” was read 





= Farmer’s Advocate, III (January, 1842), 229. 

* De Bow’s Review, IV (November, 1847), 317. 

* Reprint from the Reporter (Warrenton, N. C.) in the Press (Tarboro, 
N. C. ) May 22, 1847. 

* De Bow’s Review, VIII (March, 1850), 245. 

* De Bow’s Review, VI (September, 1848), 204. 

" Report of the United States Commissioner of Patents (Washington, 
1845), 932-948, 
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before the American Agricultural Association and became 
the subject of a special report to that body. * 

As a result of years of experience in general farming, Wel- 
ler came to the conclusion that the methods to be employed 
in the cultivation of any crop should be determined by the 
circumstances of soil and climate. For this reason, he strongly 
urged American grape growers to abandon European meth- 
ods in tending their vineyards and to adopt what he called 
an “American System.” “The European system is briefly that 
of keeping the vines humble,” he wrote, “or that of planting 
them close, and by trimming, not permitting them to attain 
but a few, say three or four, feet in height.” “* Many French- 
men, it was pointed out, skilled in the culture of grapes in 
France, had “totally failed” to produce good grapes when 
using French methods in America. Often, too, when pruned 
in the European manner, the vines died. *° “America must 
throw herself, in this matter and others, on her own re- 
sources,” he said; “and at most only take hints from foreign 
men and books, on subjects of agriculture.” ** His “American 
System,” in short, was one which would permit the vines 
to expand with a minimum of pruning, supporting them on 
scaffolds or arbors built for the purpose.” After following 
this practice for years, Weller asserted that in quantity and 
quality of product his vineyard was producing more grapes 
and wine per acre than were being produced in French vine- 
yards or those of any other wine making country in Europe. * 

Weller not only renounced foreign methods in grape cul- 
ture but also foreign varieties of grapes. After prolonged ex- 
perimentation, the conclusion was reached that domestic 
varieties, properly managed, would produce better results. * 
The Halifax. a native North Carolina grape, was found to 
be excellent in every respect and “equal to any in the United 
States.” ** From this grape a variety was produced which was 
named “Weller’s Halifan.” This grape received wide acclaim 

* Monthly Journal of Agriculture, I (November, 1845), 243-246. 

* Farmer's Register, IV (December, 1836), 459-460. 

” Farmer’s Register, IV (December, 1836), 456-460. 

" Farmer’s Advocate, III (January, 1842), 228-229. 

“= Farmer’s Advocate, III (January, 1842), 228-229. 

* North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 41. 


™“ Farmer’s Advocate, III (January, 1842), 227-228. 
© Farmer’s Register, V (January, 1838), 636. 
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and was distributed at premium rates to many parts of the 
country. * Although more susceptible to climatic limitations 
than ro Halifax, Weller considered the scuppernong, an- 
other native of North Carolina, the finest grape grown in 
the South—particularly for wine making.” 

It was found that domestic vines were improved by graft- 
ing to the fox grape, a hardy, undomesticated variety which 
grew in North Carolina. ** Weller’s methods in making grafts 
and propageting cuttings of vines were described in one of 
his articles. * In all, experiments were conducted with over 
one hundred varieties of grapes. From this long list twenty- 
six varieties were selected as outstanding, and were classified 
according to quality and adaptability for planting in the 
South. *° Weller was familiar with the efforts to improve the 
quality of grapes grown in America by the pioneers in that 
field.“ Their findings were put to the test in his vine- 
yard. “ . . . experiment is the test of utility in 
all arts,” he wrote, “and especially in that appertaining 
to agriculture... .”” 

Throughout the decade of the 1840's Weller’s vineyard 
of over six acres was the largest and most productive in the 
state, and only exceeded in the nation in volume of product 
by those of Nicholas Longworth of Ohio— reputedly the 
largest grape and wine saline in the country. * 

A large part of the grape harvest was used in the making 
of wine—a process in which Weller also evolved an “American 
System.” The temperance movement, which was then being 
pushed in the nation, might be helped, he thought, by en- 
couraging the substitution of wine for the ardent spirits. 
Wine, it was said, is one of the very best medicines, and lest 
the reader object to it on religious grounds, attention was 
called to that passage in the Bible wherein Timothy was 

* Farmer’s Advocate, III (January, 1842), 227-228; Farmer’s Advocate, 
III (April, 1842), 317-318. 

* North Carolina Farmer, I (January, 1846), 171. 

* De Bow’s Review, IV (November, 1847), 312-313. 

* North Carolina Farmer, I (October, 1845), 102-103. 

“North Carolina Farmer, I (November, 1845), 136-138. 

“De Bow’s Review, IV (November, 1847), 311. 

“De Bow’s Review, IV (November, 1847), 311. 


“De Bow’s Review, VII (July, 1849), 59; De Bow’s Review, XII (May, 
1852), 470. 
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directed to take “a little . . . for his stomach’s sake. .». .” 
However, Weller emphasized that to those in good health 
the stimulant of wine was unnecessary. “* 

Weller’s wine making formula was based on the assump- 
tion that American-grown grapes were lacking in saccharine 
content, and, in order to make good wine, required the ad- 
dition of sugar or brandy. *° This conclusion was reached 
after numerous vandal experiments in which European 
and northern wine making methods were employed. After 
he began adding sugar or brandy his wine making efforts 
became “uniformly successful.”** Briefly, his instructions 
for making wine were as follows: 


Use only sound, ripe grapes. Mash grapes with a roller. 

Press out the juice as in cider making. 

Strain juice through woolen blanket. 

Add two pounds or more of sugar to the gallon of juice. 

Put juice in a clean cask and store cask in a cool place or 
cellar. 

Draw off wine from cask by spigot, after it has quit working, 
and put in bottles or barrels. * 


FP Prr 


& 


The addition of the correct amount of sugar, a matter to be 
determined by the sweetness of the juice, Weller called the 
“True Secret of American Wine Making.” “ 

In the Weller winery a record book was kept in which 
detailed notations were made on the processing of each run 
of wine. No detail that might have significance in determining 
the quality of the product was overlooked. Each barrel of 
wine was given a number corresponding with the number 
given the run from which it was taken. This system was rec- 
ommended to other vintners with the statement that it had 
been used “with happy effect” for years. “By turning to his 

“ North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 41-43. 

“Monthly Journal of Agriculture, I (November, 1845), 243-245. The 
editor of this journal sent Weller’s article on wine making to Colonel 
Edward Clark of Brooklyn for criticism. Colonel Clark argued that the 
addition of sugar or brandy would be unnecessary if the vines were pruned 
and cultivated. Monthly Journal of Agriculture, I (November, 1845), 246. 

“ North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 40-41. 

“ Farmer’s Register, IV (December, 1836), 42-43. 


“For one of his articles on this subject, see De Bow’s Review, VIII (July, 
1849), 59-62. 
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book,” he wrote, “the vintner is never at a loss to learn, from 
the past, wisdom for the future.” * 

Weller’s wine received high praise from those who tried 
it. James D. B. De Bow wrote that it was “gaining much 
celebrity” in New Orleans, and requested an article for his 
Review on the subject of wine making. Weller was quick to 
oblige. °° Four samples of his scuppernong wine were ex- 
hibited at the North Carolina State Fair and won four first 
prizes. This exhibit led the editor of one farm journal to 
remark: “This gentleman deserves the patronage of those of 
our people who use wine, and nothing will give more celeb- 
rity to his vineyard than this display which he has made.” ™ 

Weller sold his wine by the bottle, gallon, or barrel at 
premium prices over a wide area of the country. During the 
period 1840-1854 his yearly product ranged from forty to 
seventy barrels. Undoubtedly, Weller’s enthusiasm and ex- 
ample in this direction contributed towards North Carolina’s 
leading the Union in 1840 in the production of wine. 

His success in selling Chinese mulberry trees led Weller 
to establish a small nursery on his farm, from which were 
sold grape vines, fruit trees of nearly every kind, ornamental 
shrubs, “all selected with referenc 2 to adaptedness to south- 
ern climes,” and vegetable seeds.” The fruit trees were 
grafted and budded in an effort to bring out the best qualities 
in each variety. These were sold at prices ranging from 
twenty to fifty cents each, “according to sorts, size, and 
scarcity in the market.” Experiments were also conducted 
for the purpose of producing better varieties of strawberries 
and vegetables for the nursery trade. Despite the trans- 
portation handicaps, stock from this nursery was boxed in 
damp sawdust or moss and shipped, with good success, to 
places as far away as New Orleans and St. Louis. * As in 
every other phase of Weller’s farming activities, the results 





“De Bow’s Review, VII (July, 1849), 62. 

© De Bow’s Review, IV (November, 1847), 310. 

5 Farmer's Journal, II (November, 1853), 241. 

3 Farmers Advocate, III (January, 1842), 227-230. 

5% Farmer’s Advocate, III (January, 1842), 227-230. Weller’s method of 
getting and propagating cuttings was described in North Carolina Farmer, 
I (October, 1845), 102-103. 

% North Carolina Farmer, I (October, 1845), 102-103. 
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of his experience in oe this nursery, particularly the 
vineyard part of it, were shared with the reading public in 
many articles published in local newspapers and in the lead- 
ing agricultural journals. 

Weller believed that success in general or diversified farm- 
ing was often determined by the amount of attention given 
by the farmer to what he called “the small things.” *° In 
keeping with this idea he was always alert to discover new 
ai s or new crops which might add to the profitableness 
of his farming venture. This may be seen in his success in 
exploiting the market for Chinese mulberry trees. In like 
manner, Weller’s interest was attracted to the artichoke—a 
crop which was receiving enthusiastic acclaim in the farm 
journals. Seed of the Jerusalem variety of that vegetable, 
which was the most popular of several varieties available, 
were secured from a source in Georgia, and three bushels 
were planted. From this first planting a yield of from 700 to 
1,000 bushels per acre was harvested. * After experimenting 
with this plant, the conclusion was reached that the artichoke 
would grow well in any soil in which the Irish potato would 
grow. The artichoke was then strongly recommended as a 
substitute for the potato “where it is no longer safe to culti- 
vate on account of its destructive disease.” The artichoke was 
also praised as an important auxiliary renovator of the soi! 
and as a profitable crop for fattening hogs. ” 

The okra plant similarly excited Weller’s interest. Seed for 
planting were procured from the Patent Office and other 
sources. The results were most satisfactory. The seed of this 
plant were highly recommended as the best available sub- 
stitute for coffee. °° No mention was made of any other man- 
ner in which okra was used. Apparently, the interest in the 
plant oe, at least in part, from the desire to find a sub- 
stitute for coffee. 

Rhubarb, or pie plant, was another vegetable which re- 
ceived considerable mention in the agricultural journals. 


t a! 
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*® North Carolina Farmer, II (December, 1846), 161. 

“North Carolina Farmer, II (December, 1846), 161. 

* North Carolina Farmer, II (January, 1847), 169-171. Farmers found 
the artichoke to be one of the easiest crops to grow. 

* North Carolina Farmer, II (December, 1846), 161-162. 
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Weller stocked this plant in his nursery and voiced the opin- 
ion that it merited even more attention than it was receiv- 
ing. He also gave an account of his methods in cultivating 
the plant. 

Articles in the agricultural press praising the qualities of 
such crops as ruta bagas, pumpkins, rohan potatoes, and 
clover led to experimentation in their culture on the Weller 
farm. ® These were all successfully grown and duly reported 
upon by the grower. Like Edmund Ruffin, the great Virginia 
reformer and student of North Carolina agricultural pros- 
pects, Weller concluded that clover did not thrive in the 
state because the climate was unfavorable to its growth. He 
began planting peas instead. 

Damage to crops by disease and pests of various kinds 
was the subject of frequent complaint by ante-bellum farm- 
ers. Plant diseases were more difficult to guard against, and 
very little was accomplished towards reducing the losses 
caused by their presence. Bugs and insects, however, pre- 
sented a more obvious target. The chinch bug, perhaps the 
most frequently mentioned and harmful of the pests which 
attacked the small grain crops, particularly aroused Weller’s 
ire. In 1840, he proposed that a premium fund be established 
to reward anyone who suggested a means of eradicating that 
pest. Previously he had tried, without success, to guard 
against the chinch bug by following the suggestion that 
tomatoes planted around the grain field would keep the bugs 
away. He found that cabbage lice could be guarded against 
by sprinkling dry dirt on the plants while the dew was on. ® 
To keep the bugs away from grape vines, Weller treated his 
vines with a decoction containing tobacco and red pepper. 
Despite the great amount of attention given these problems, 
very little was accomplished in the ante-bellum period to- 
wards reducing crop losses resulting from either diseases or 
pests. 





" North Carolina Farmer, I (November, 1845), 121-122. 

® Cultivator, III (November, 1836), 122; Cultivator, VII (December, 
1840), 35; North Carolina Farmer, I (January, 1846), 172-173. 

" Cultivator, VII (August, 1840), 131. 

@ Cultivator, XII (June, 1845), 194. 

* Cultivator, XII (June, 1845), 194. 
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Weller was constantly on the alert to discover better ways 
of doing things. Undoubtedly, he was less restrained by tra- 
dition in the conduct of his farming activities than his neigh- 
bors. For example, while they persisted in using the old- 
fashioned method of planting corn in hills, Weller adopted 
the practice of ame in drills or rows. Although predic- 
tions of failure were to be heard on every hand, he succeeded 
in producing more corn per acre than anyone using the old 
system. “* 

In 1853 Weller placed third in the state in the corn sweep- 
stakes contest sponsored by the North Carolina Agricultural 
Society. The product from one acre was seventy-three and 
a fraction bushels. As required by the rules governing that 
contest, a detailed report in writing was submitted to the 
society covering all the work done on the prize-winning 
acre. °° Prior to planting, Weller treated the seed corn for 
protection against crows and other pests with a thin film of 
tar, and rolled it either in plaster of paris, ashes, or dry 
earth. 

It is difficult to measure the extent of Sidney Weller’s 
contribution to the development of agriculture. After looking 
ng the records, one is impressed by the fact that he 
gave his whole-hearted support to every proposal which was 
directed towards an improvement in farming both in the 
state and in the nation. Unlike many of the friends of 
agricultural reform, who accepted the new ideas and methods 
and quietly adopted them in their farming, Weller refused 
to be quiet and urged the movement forward with intel- 
ligence, energy, and enthusiasm. 

Agricultural societies, as agencies for the promotion of re- 
form, were given his active support. He belonged to the 
Halifax County society and represented it at the meeting, 
in 1852, in which the state society was organized.“ In com- 
menting on the work of these bodies, Weller wrote: 





* North Carolina Farmer, II (April, dt 253-254. 
® Register (Raleigh, N. C.), March 4, 

® North Carolina Farmer, II (April, isa}, 253-254. 
* Farmer’s Journal, II (July, 1853), 113. 
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They have a great tendency to advance the agricultural in- 
terest of the country, thereby advancing every other interest, 
greatly promoting the comfort and happiness of the people, fixing 
more firmly the bonds of republican union, at the same time 
guarding against factional discord. * 


Agricultural fairs, whether local, state, or sectional, were 
encouraged at every opportunity. Weller helped plan the 
first North Carolina State Fair in 1853, and won several 
premiums for exhibits of vegetables, fruits, and wines. Like 
most advocates of better farming, he expressed the hope that 
state and county fairs “will be common in our country. . . .” ® 

Edmund Ruffin once referred to Weller as a successful 
“book-farmer.” “ Undoubtedly, reading on agricultural sub- 
jects did contribute a great deal towards his success as a 
farmer. On one occasion he said: “I began . . . by taking the 
American Farmer. . . .*' He subscribed to two or more 
agricultural papers most of the time and contributed articles 
to these and many others. He solicited subscriptions in his 
community for several farm papers and undertook to over- 
come the farmers’ prejudice against what was generally 
called “book-farming.” “ He emphasized in his writings that 
“knowledge is power in farming.” In reply to the question 
as to how the farmer might acquire knowledge, he answered: 

. reading on the ae of agriculture is one excellent 
and principal means... .” * “. . . wherever . . . (agricultural 
papers) are to be seen, a light is sure to be shed upon the 
subject which has been hitherto hidden by the cloud of 
ignorance. “ Each farmer was urged to regard his agri- 
cultural paper as important to his success as his hoe or plow. 
Such a course would lead not only to an improvement in 
the quality of farming, but also to a solution for the problems 
which confronted the state. 

Weller was among the first to extend good wishes to the 
editors of new agricultural journals. These greetings were 





“ Farmer’s Journal, II (January, 1854), 309. 

° Farmer’s Journal, II (January, 1854), 309. 

* Farmer’s Register, VI (November, 1838), 492. 

™ North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 45. 
* Farmer’s Journal, II (January, 1854), 310. 

* North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 44. 
* Farmer’s Journal, II (January, 1854), 309-310. 

*® North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 44. 
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usually accompanied by one or more articles for publication 
or reprinting. Unlike the great majority of ante-bellum North 
Carolinians, Weller enjoyed writing about his farming ac- 
tivities. Having no false sense of modesty like some who 
signed their articles “Agricola,” “Cincinnatus,” “Clod-hop- 
per, and the like, Weller let his identity be known. His writ- 
ings dealt with nearly the whole range of the agricultural 
we a movement, but most attention was given to the cul- 
ture of grapes and the making of wine. ** Although he planted 
cotton on his farm, cotton growing was not the subject of 
any of his articles. Tobacco and rice planting were also 
neglected. His remarks were generally addressed to farmers 
rather than to planters—a fact of significance in ante-bellum 
North Carolina, for the state was overwhelmingly a farming 
rather than a planting state. 

Weller was very confident in his opinions. He was, perhaps, 
as well educated as any person connected with agriculture 
in the state. He demonstrated in his writings that he was 
familiar with the work of the outstanding authorities in the 
fields of agriculture, chemistry, medicine, and political sci- 
ence, and even quoted the Bible to strengthen his views. 
He often used such an expression as: “I speak from experi- 
ence and knowledge.” After reading a few of Weller’s 
articles, one gets the feeling of having been lectured to. This 
reaction was expressed by a political enemy who referred to 
Weller’s writings as “learned lucubrations.” “ 

Weller realized that the state's progress in agriculture was 
being seriously retarded by the farmer's attachment to old, 
out-moded practices, and to an unwillingness to try the 
new.” In nearly every article this situation was attacked, 
and farmers were urged to wake up from their Rip Van 
Winkle agricultural sleep. ** Like many of those associated 
in the movement for agricultural reform, he was overly op- 
timistic of the results to be expected. He was a successful 
farmer and seemed determined to share the secrets of his 








* Farmer's Register, V (January, 1838), 637. 

™ North Carolina Farmer, I (December, 1845), 153. 

* Reprint from the Reporter (Warrenton, N. C.) in the Press (Tarboro, 
N. C.), May 22, 1847. 

® De Bow’s Review, IV (November, 1847), 310. 

© North Carolina Farmer, I (August, 1845), 44. 
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success with others. In referring to himself as “the farming 
public’s humble servant,” as he usually did in transmitting 
his articles, Weller indicated a spirit of humility and sin- 
cerity which seemed to motivate his efforts. * His activity in 
behalf of an improved agriculture continued until his death 
on March 1, 1854, at his residence in Halifax County. ~ 


= North Carolina Farmer, II (January, 1847), 171. 
@ Raleigh Register, March 15, 1854. 











THE GREAT MIGRATION FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA IN 1879 


By JosepH H. TAYLor 


One of the most fascinating of historical studies is the move- 
ment of peoples over the face of the earth. There are aspects 
of romance, pathos, and tragedy attached to the various move- 
ments. Caesar, in his account of the campaigns in Gaul, 
speaks of peoples following the going down of the sun. In 
fact, one of the major causes of the downfall of ancient Rome 
was the constant human pressure that was exerted from the 
east. The Huns of Attila were pressed by Mongolian hordes. 
The Germanic barbarians were pushed on by the Huns fan- 
wise into Italy, France and Britain. The Western Hemisphere 
was discovered and settled by people who were responding 
to an apparent resistless urge to move. 

The great migrations of history have occurred during times 
of serious social, economic, or political unheavals. Invasions, 
revolutions, famines, and persecutions have uprooted, through 
the centuries, millions of men, women and children, and have 
sent them on their ways looking for real or imagined Canaans. 
The seeds of the Industrial Revolution were sown when hard 
times, brought on by the Black Death and the Statute of 
Laborers, set in motion migratory waves from the English 
manorial estates to London, Glasgow, and Dublin. Immigra- 
tion to America in the seventeenth-century was stimulated 
by the religious upheavals in Europe. In the years following 
the American Revolution, the United States became the haven 
for the oppressed of all the earth. The American Civil War—or 
more accurately, the Second American Revolution—was no 
exception to the rule. As a sequel to Sherman’s devastating 
march, and the heart-breaking surrender at Appomattox, 
hundreds of thousands of Americans from all sections of the 
country heeded Horace Greeley’s admonition to go west. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 there migrated from the fifteen former 
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slave states to Kansas alone 59,193 whites and 19,116 
Negroes.’ 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would have been expected 
that the lately emancipated slaves would have left the South 
in large numbers. They were a primary cause of the long 
and bitter struggle, but no respectable place in a society of 
free men had been envisaged for them. Spiritually, they were 
aliens in a hostile country. In 1879 the nation was attracted 
to movements among the colored population from the south- 
ern states bordering on the Mississippi River. Contemporary 
reports reveal that “there was no appearance of organization 
or system among these persons.” 

The irregularity and absence of preparation in these migra- 
tions indicate spontaneousness and earnestness. Bands moved 
from the plantations to the Mississippi River and thence to St. 
Louis and other cities with no defined purpose, except to 
reach some one of the new states west of the Mississippi 
where they expected to enjoy a new Canaan.” 

On April 17, 1879, a convention of colored people was held 
in New Orleans, which was attended by 200 persons. Out of 
the meeting came a resolution “that it was the sense of the 
convention that the colored people of the South should mi- 
grate. * An appeal for material aid was made to the official 
and moral influence of the President of the United States, to 
the Republican party, and to the country at large. 

On May 7th, the Nashville Colored Convention met with 
delegates in attendance from thirteen states (Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee ). Among a large number of resolutions, the Con- 
vention resolved, “That it is the sense of this conference that 
the colored people should emigrate to those states and terri- 
tories where they can enjoy all the rights which are guaran- 
teed by the laws and Constitution of the United States... and 
we ask of the United States an appropriation of $500,000 to 





* Ninth Census of the U. S., Vital Statistics, (Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1873), 328-35; Tenth Census of the U. S. (1880), 484-87. 
* Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia, (New York, 1879), 354. 
* Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia, 357. 
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aid in the removal of our people from the South.”* The Kansas 
Freeman's Relief Association was organized with Governor 
John P. St. John as president. With the Governor were as- 
sociated other state officials. Among the purposes of the 
organization, as stated in an appeal on June 26, 1879, were: 
“to care for the needy; to maintain the honored traditions of 
our state, which had its conception and birth in a struggle 
for freedom and equal rights for the colored man. She has 
shed too much blood for this cause to now turn back from 
her soil these defenseless people fleeing from the land of 
oppression.”* 

The New York Tribune in an editorial argued that “it 
would be an interesting experiment to reserve a portion of the 
magnificant domain from the tribes which have no need of it, 
and set it apart for colored colonization. In the territory the 
blacks could raise the crops to which they are accustomed 
and relieved from the hand of proscription and injustice 
under which they labor in the Southern States, they could in 
a few years show what are the capacities of their race when 
it has a fair chance.”® 

On December 15, 1879, Senator Voorhees, a Democrat from 
Indiana, offered the following resolution in the United States 
Senate: 


Whereas large numbers of Negroes from Southern States, and 
especially from the State of North Carolina, are emigrating to 
the Northern States, and especially to the State of Indiana, and 
Whereas it is currently alleged that they are induced to do so by 
the unjust and cruel conduct of their white fellow-citizens toward 
them in the South: Therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That a Committee of five members of this body be 
appointed by its presiding officer, whose duty it shall be to 
investigate the causes which have led to the aforesaid emigration, 
and to report the same to the Senate. .. .7 


The next day, Senator Windom, a Republican from Minne- 
sota, offered the following amendment to the Voorhees 
resolution: 





*Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia, 1879, 358. 

® Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia, 537. 

* Tribune (New York), June 3, 1879. 

"Congressional Record, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, 104, 
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And be it further resolved, That in case said committee shall find 
that said exodus of colored citizens from the South has been 
caused by cruel and unjust treatment, or by the denial or abridg- 
ment of personal or political rights, they shall further inquire 
and report to the Senate: First, what, if any, action of Congress 
may be necessary to secure to every citizen of the United States 
the full and free enjoyment of all rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution; second, whether with the peaceful adjustment of all 
sectional issues may not be best secured by the distribution of the 
colored race, through their partial migration from those States 
and congressional districts where, by reason of their numerical 
majority, they are not allowed to freely and peacefully exercise 
the rights of citizenship; and third; that said committee inquire 
and report as to the expediency and practicability of providing 
such territory or territories as may be necessary for the use and 
occupation of persons who may desire to emigrate from their 
present homes in order to secure the free, full, and peaceful 
enjoyment of their constitutional rights and privileges.*® 


Senator Windom’s amendment was defeated by a vote of 
25 to 18. There were thirty-three senators recorded as being 
absent on the roll-call vote.’ The original Voorhees resolution 
was approved 27 to 12, with thirty-seven senators failing to 
answer the roll call.’° The mid-term elections of 1878 returned 
Democratic majorities in both the Senate and House of 
Representatives for the first time since 1861. Vice-President 
Wheeler, thereupon, appointed three Democrats, Voorhees, 
Vance of North Carolina, and Pendleton of Ohio and two 
Republicans, Windom of Minnesota and Blair of New Hamp- 
shire—to the special committee. 

The committee sat for a total of fifty-three days between 
January 19 and April 27, 1880. It examined 157 witnesses, 
forty-seven of whom were listed as “colored.” Its report, as 
finally submitted, embraced two volumes totaling 1,564 pages. 
Part I of the report was devoted to North Carolina, the only 
state specifically mentioned in the Voorhees resolution. The 
committee devoted the first nineteen days, between January 
19 and February 23, 1880, to North Carolina. Sixty-four wit- 
nesses, nineteen colored, were examined. 





* Congressional Record, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, 124-25. 
* Congressional Record, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, 159. 
* Congressional Record, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, 170. 
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The responsibility for directing the movement of Negroes 
from North Carolina was placed by witnesses and by the 
Democratic members of the committee on two agencies and 
one group of Negroes. The agencies were the Emigrant Aid 
Society of Washington, D. C., and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. The Negro group was headed by Samuel Perry, 
Peter C. Williams, and Taylor Evans. 

According to testimony before the committee, the Emigrant 
Aid Society was organized as a charitable agency to aid 
emigrants from North Carolina, who had gotten as far as 
Washington, to go to Indiana, Ohio, and a few to Kansas. The 
leaders of the Society were: O. S. B. Wall, president, a native 
North Carolinian, veteran of the Civil War, lawyer, and the 
first Negro justice of the peace in the District of Columbia; 
and J. W. Cromwell, auditor, native Virginian and Treasury 
Department clerk. The Society was strictly a District of Co- 
lumbia institution, supported by voluntary contributions. 

The treasurer of the Society, A. M. Clapp, testified that the 
first contributions amounting to $39.00 were received on May 
6, 1879. Up to January 10, 1880, Clapp reported that approxi- 
mately $2,000 in contributions were received from individuals, 
churches, and societies. He presented to the committee an 
itemized statement showing that all funds received had been 
paid out for transportation of emigrants.’ In answer to an 
inquiry concerning the scope and purpose of Negro emigra- 
tion, Cromwell replied that there was no movement except 
“in so far as it is entered into by persons, independently of 
each other, in their respective localities. No colored men could 
ever have originated this movement. It was spontaneous, so 
far as its origin was concerned.” 

President Wall's theory of the exodus was that with the 
return of the ex-Confederates to power in North Carolina 
“things relapsed into pretty much their old condition . . . we 
have got into a state of things so dark and oppressive that 
there must be some ventilation.” He held that Negro freedom 
was contingent upon their leaving the South. “I believe,” he 
continued, “that it was a spontaneous movement, and if any- 





" Senate Reports No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 36. 
* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 13. 
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body had any agency in it it was our Heavenly Father, the 
great Creator of us all.” 

J. P. Dukehart, southern passenger agent of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, testified that he went to North Carolina 
on order of his employer to look into the matter of selling 
tickets to prospective emigrants. A commission (called a 
drawback) for each ticket sold was allowed to the leaders of 
all emigrant parties. On this particular mission, Dukehart 
sold 763 tickets. For those emigrants who became stranded in 
Washington, the Emigrant Aid Society arranged with the 
B. & O. to carry them to Indianapolis for $9.00 per head, with 
a $1.00 drawback." 

Dukehart disclaimed any political motives in his dealings 
with the colored people. In his testimony he said that he made 
it perfectly clear to the prospective migrants that “I am here 
to sell tickets: If you don’t want them I can get out.” In 
explaining the causes of the movement, he stated that “just 
as long as those people have money or can get money to pay 
their fare they will keep going until they receive letters from 
those ahead telling them not to come, or some of them are 
brought back to tell them the status of their affairs out 
there.”*® 

‘The star witness during the period of the North Carolina 
hearings was a young former slave, Samuel L. Perry, then 
thirty years of age. Perry, along with the missing, and often 
referred to, Taylor Evans, was one of the chief engineers of 
the migration. Whether he was a tool of Republican poli- 
ticians, hoping to drain off enough of unneeded voters from 
North Carolina for service on the more crucial battlefront in 
Indiana, or whether he was a Moses commissioned by the 
Almighty to lead his people from Egypt to the land over 
Jordan, is not revealed by his testimony. 

According to this young Washington “expatriate” the idea 
of leaving the South was first broached in little meetings. As 
far back as 1872 pamphlets were received from Omaha, 
Nebraska, describing lands made available by the Homestead 

% Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 45, 46. 


* Senate Reports No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 32 ff. 
* Senate Reports No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 77. 
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Act. In revealing how he operated, Perry stated, “We would 
meet and talk about it Sunday evenings—that is, the laboring 
class of our pople—the only ones I know anything about; I had 
not much to do with big professional Negroes, the rich men. 
I did not associate with them much.”* The first idea was to 
go out West in a colony. In 1876 a petition was sent to the 
North Carolina legislature praying that Congress be asked 
to set the Negroes apart somewhere in the West. “But,” said 
Perry, “they gave us some schools and one thing or another, 
and we all got satisfied; that’s the college you hear so much 
talk about and the asylum.”” Perry next talked of conditions 
in North Carolina, conditions that throughout human history 
have spurred people to move. In the fall of 1878 the crops 
were short and times were hard, and there was a terrible 
“cleaning out” of colored people. Sometimes there would be 
two or three wagons at one man’s house. People—both white 
and black—gathered in groups and talked of the impact of the 
mortgage system. 

Although a common farm laborer, Perry was above the 
average in literary attainments. He was a subscriber to the 
New York Herald, in which he read reports of people going 
to Kansas and other points west. “We thought we could go to 
Kansas, he continued. “We came together and formed our- 
selves into a colony of some hundred men; that was all we was 
to have. It was not to be considered an exodus; we did not use 
the word emigration. . . . We thought we could probably go 
North somewhere and find somebody that would stand be- 
hind us with money enough to help us.”"* The group hoped 
to receive money from the National Emigrant Aid Society, 
and presented to that organization the following petition sign- 
ed by 168 persons: 


We, the undersigned colored people of the second Congressional 
district of North Carolina, having labored hard for several years, 
under disadvantages over which we had no control, to elevate 
ourselves to a higher plane of Christian civilization; and whereas 
our progress has been so retarded as to nearly nullify all our 





* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 280. 
™ Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 281. 
* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session Part I, 281. 
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efforts, after dispassionate and calm consideration, our deliberate 
conviction is, that emigration is the only way in which we can 
elevate ourselves to a higher plane of true citizenship; 

As our means are insufficient to emigrate without the aid of 
friends, we therefore petition your honorable body, through our 
worthy agents, Samuel L. Perry and Peter C. Williams, for aid 
to emigrate to some of the Western States or Territories. 

And we furthermore agree to be bound by any contract that they 
may enter into in these efforts to secure aid for our transporta- 
tion and settlement; and your petitioners will every pray.’® 


The members of the group raised $54.00 to send Perry and 
Williams to Kansas and southern Nebraska or Colorado. They 
left North Carolina on September 15, 1878, for Washington, 
where they presented their petition to the Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety. Perry and Williams were informed that the Society had 
no funds available to finance the proposed colony. They re- 
mained in Washington for thirteen days following the dis- 
couraging news. 

After receiving the adverse decision of the Emigrant Aid 
Society, the emissaries from North Carolina had to change 
their plans. Since no additional money to supplement the 
$54.00 was forthcoming from the home front, the two men 
went to Indianapolis rather than returning home. In the 
Indiana capital they lectured in a Negro Baptist Church and 
received a collection of $4.10. They used this money and what 
remained of the $54.00 and went to Greencastle, Indiana. 
Here they were told that homes and land could be found in 
Indiana. Why go to Kansas or Colorado? Here work was plen- 
tiful and wages good. According to Perry, however, he and 
Williams insisted that they were commissioned by their group 
in North Carolina to seek out lands in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. The Indianians informed them that no assistance 
could be expected from those communities, so they returned 
to North Carolina with circulars extolling the glories of the 
Hoosier State. 

Senator Voorhees, the Indiana Democrat, questioned Perry 
very closely on his experiences in Indianapolis. He wanted to 
know if politics had anything to do with Perry’s and Williams’ 





* Senate Reports, No. 698, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 36. 
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decision to go to Indianapolis and Greencastle when they had 
in the beginning only $54.00 and no promise of any additional 
funds. Perry finally admitted that Indiana Republicans were 
friendly to the movement, and that a total of $620.00 was 
raised in Indianapolis to pay the fares of persons wishing 
to go to Indiana. 

Throughout the hearings the gist of much of the testimony 
of witnesses—white and colored—was that Perry, Evans, Wil- 
liams, and other Negro leaders were primarily concerned with 
the drawbacks promised by the railroad companies. Perry 
emphatically denied he benefitted personally from his activi- 
ties, and stated that all moneys received by him and Williams 
were turned over to the Emigrant Aid Society.” 

Upon his return to North Carolina, Perry was indicted for 
assisting in forging papers “or something of that kind. They 
called a witness on the stand, and one man swore very hard.” 
Before his case was called for trial Perry fled from North 
Carolina, thus forfeiting his bond. At the time of his appear- 
ance before the Senate committee he was a “fugitive from 
justice.” 

The fact that Perry was a former slave, that his experiences 
—with the exception of the trips to Washington and Indiana— 
had been confined to North Carolina, that he was not an 
educated man, and that he was out of line with “the big 
professional Negroes” makes his story of the causes of the 
movement interesting reading to say the least. 

There were, according to Perry, complaints of oppression 
among Negroes. He made much of the dissatisfaction with the 
laws of North Carolina, particularly the Landlord and Tenant 
Act®” which forbade “a man moving any part of the crop till 

*” Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 296. 

= Senate Reports, No. 693, "46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 393. 

"The much-discussed Landlord and Tenant Act was passed by the North 
Carolina General Assembly on May 12, 1877. Section 1 of the act provided 
that where lands had been rented or leased by written or verbal agreement, 
or cultivated by a cropper, all crops raised on such land would be considered 
the possession of the land owner at all times until the rent had been paid 
and all stipulations contained in the agreement should have been performed. 
If the stipulations had not been performed then such damages resulting 
therefrom would have to be paid. This lien, to quote a significant part of 
the act, “... shall be preferred to all other liens, and the lessor .. . shall 


be entitled against the consent of the lessor. .. .”"Laws and Resolutions of the 
State of North Carolina. The second session established safeguards for the 
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his rent is paid, and leaves that to the landlord to settle him- 
self; he is the man to say about that as whether advances are 
made.” The act, he continued, “gives the landlord the right to 
be the court, sheriff, and jury 

Perry stated that there was widespread unrest among the 
colored population because, as he testified, “they cannot feel 
that their former masters will ever recognize them as their 
equals. They. cannot stand up to a white man and demand 
their rights, especially from their former masters, and they 
think, and I do, if we was out in some territory—I don’t mean 
Indiana—I think it would be different.” 

With reference to his relations with his own former master, 
William S. Perry, Samuel Perry related the following ex- 
perience: “I went to my old master . . . and worked with him 
up there in 1875, and he talked of putting a stick on me. I 
thought that I was a citizen, and that was going too far; but 
you know I could not go back and talk to him like any other 
man.” 

Perry charged the courts with unfair treatment of colored 
people. Northern men who had established schools had been 
driven out; the people had been stripped of the right to elect 
county officers; there was a justice of the peace who declared 
that a “n—— is no more a human being than a horse is a mule.” 
He complained of the existing road law in North Carolina 
which required ten days of labor each year from every able- 
bodied male between the ages of 18 and 45. They took a 
colored preacher out of the pulpit and put him to work, and 
“that busted up our revival.” 

At the end of the pole, opposite Samuel Perry, was James 
E. O'Hara. O'Hara was born in New York but had been a 
resident of North Carolina since 1862. For five years he 
served as chairman of the board of county commissioners of 
Halifax County, as well as engrossing clerk of the 1868 Con- 
stitutional Convention, member of the 1875 Constitutional 
Convention, Republican presidential electoral nominee in 


tenant against conduct on the part of the landlord that was out of harmony 
with the terms of the agreement. The sixth section makes it a misdemeanor 
for the tenant or any other person to remove, from rented or leased land, 
the crop without the consent of the landlord. North Carolina Session Laws 
1876-77, Chap. 283. 

* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 299. 
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1876, former member of Congress from the. second North 
Carolina district, prosecuting attorney, and a plantation 
owner. 

In the opinion of O'Hara, there was nothing spontaneous 
about the movement of Negroes from North Carolina. Rather, 
he claimed, it was “induced by a class of persons who come 
and tell the people they will get better wages by going to 
Indiana, and that when they get there they will be well taken 
care of.”** In the matter of educational facilities, O'Hara 
stated that there was no discrimination between colored and 
white. He boasted that the North Carolina rural schools “will 
compare favorably with those in any rural district in any sec- 
tion of the country.” 

In the opinion of O'Hara the industrious colored men did 
not leave North Carolina. “So far as I can learn,” he stated, 
“it is just the floating population that are leaving. . . . I do not 
think that they are leaving for the same cause that people 
leave Germany, Ireland, Scotland, England, etc.” 

As a former prosecuting attorney O'Hara testified that in 
the courts no true bill could be found unless a colored man 
was on the jury. Such discrimination as existed in the admini- 
stration of justice was against a man because he was poor, not 
because he was black. “There is the same race prejudice,” he 
continued, “that there is between white men and colored men 
everywhere, but to a less extent than in some Northern States. 
The Southern man knows the Negro, the Northern man does 
not.” 

When asked how prejudice was shown to a less extent in 
North Carolina than in the Northern States, O'Hara replied 
that it was shown from a social point of view. “For instance, 
in the North you will seldom see a white man and a colored 
man eating together; in the South it is nothing unusual to see 
that. It is nothing unusual in the South to see a white man 
driving a buggy and his servant sitting beside him; it is un- 
usual to see that in the North.” Senator Windom, one of 
the Republican members of the committee, broke in with, 





* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 52. 
* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congresss, 2nd Session, Part I, 55. 
* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 55. 
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“I am trying to find the paradise for the Negro, and I think I 
have found it at last. There is no race prejudice at all down 
there.” 

Another important Negro witness was Charles N. Otey, 
Otey was born in Raleigh in 1851 and stayed there until he 
was sixteen years old, but he had lived in Washington for 
eleven years. He was in the freshman class at Oberlin College 
for three months, and also attended Howard University, 
where he graduated from the liberal arts college in 1873, and 
from the law school in 1876. Otey edited a weekly newspaper, 
the Argus, and taught in a public county high school near 
Washington. 

He declared that “the most ignorant class in North Carolina 
had been deluded by Perry, Williams, and Taylor. . . . These 
three men had been among the most ignorant class of the 
country people and had told them that the United States 
government wanted them to go to Indiana,’ Otey, who was 
an orator of note, spoke of the bitter opposition of practically 
every intelligent colored and white man in North Carolina 
to the exodus. “With malice toward none but with charity for 
all, I say that the exodus from North Carolina is a fraud.” He 
stated that the most kindly relations existed between the 
white and colored people, and that “the colored people (of 
North Carolina) as a mass are more intelligent than in any 
other Southern State. They always had more opportunities 
for acquiring an education. . . . They have what no other 
State in the South possesses—an asylum for the deaf, dumb, 
and blind. A Democratic legislature has appropriated money 
for the erection of an insane asylum. At present the colored 
insane are in the white asylum, than which there is no finer 
in this country.” ; 

Ellis Hilliard, a colored farmer from Wilson County, stated 
that the associations between the races was of a pleasant 
character; that some colored people left the state just to have 
a big ride; and that the chief cause of the disturbance was 
whiskey.” 





7 Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 103. 
*% Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 104. 
* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 254ff. 
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Napoleon Higgins, [a Negro farmer from Goldsboro,] 
praised the Landlord and Tenant Act as a good law. Its 
object was to give the landlord a lien on everything that the 
tenant had. “I think,” said Higgins, “I am entitled to that.” 

Joseph Adams, [another Negro] from Goldsboro, reported 
that Taylor Evans told him that any colored man could make 
two or three dollars a day in Indiana, and furthermore “that 
the colored and white people were about on an equality—all 
sociated together.” Adams stated that he started to Indiana 
to make a better living. He was not influenced by the chance 
to marry a white woman, because he already had a wife.” 

Julius A. Bonitz, white editor and proprietor of the Golds- 
boro Messenger, saw no reason why Negroes should leave 
North Carolina. There was no political oppression, and he had 
sought in vain for reasons for the migration. “Those who have 
left my section,” he said, “are of a roving, migratory disposi- 
tion. They look upon the prospect of a journey north as a grand 
excursion. If the movement had continued as it began, several 
thousands, perhaps, would have left, where only a hundred 
had gone now. It has had a very demoralizing effect upon the 
laborer in our section.” Bonitz spoke of the meetings held 
under the auspicies of Perry and Williams. At these meetings 
speeches were made and the unpleasant features of North 
Carolina life were dwelt upon and exaggerated. 

Bonitz was of the opinion that educational facilities for the 
two races were equal. No discrimination was shown in favor 
of white mechanics, for instance. In fact, concludes Bonitz, 
“the condition of the colored population in our section has 
greatly improved, both morally and otherwise.” 

E. C. Barden, a Goldsboro farmer-bank president, testified 
to the good feelings between the races. He attributed the 
exodus to one or two colored men (Perry and Williams) who 
were paid to influence the colored people.* 

R. C. Badger also testified before the committee. A North 
Carolina office-holding Republican, he had served in the Gen- 

* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 261. 
™ Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 394, 395. 
"= Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 133. 


® Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 134. 
* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 208. 
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eral Assembly. He was a member of the 1875 Constitutional 
Convention, was a justice of the peace, a prosecuting attorney, 
and a recorder of deeds. Badger told the committee that edu- 
cational facilities in North Carolina were better for Negroes 
than anywhere else in the South, and that in every other re- 
spect the lot of the Negro was improving. “I am intimately 
wrapped + in their projects,” he stated. “I was opposed to 
slavery. . .. There was a time in 1871 up to about two and a 
half years ago that they were treated with great barbarit 
during the time of the K. K. . . . I took occasion to consult 
the colored solicitor . . . and he goes further and says that he 
sees no distinction made between them on account of their 
color at all. I do.”* 

How wide an area was affected by the exodus of Negroes 
from North Carolina? How many Negroes actually left the 
state for Indiana? What verdict, if any, should the student 
of history hand down after studying the available evidence? 
Unfortunately the answers to these questions are not clearly 
forthcoming from official records. 

The Republican minority on the special Senate committee 
alleged that in the spring of 1879 thousands of colored people 
from the states along the lower Mississippi, “unable longer to 
endure the intolerable hardships, injustices, and sufferings 
inflicted upon them by a class of Democrats in the South, had, 
in utter despair, fled panic-stricken from their homes and 
sought protection in Kansas; in the same year only a few 
hundred men, women, and children, discontented with their 
condition in North Carolina, and hoping to improve it, mi- 
grated to Indiana.” Former congressman James E. O'Hara 
estimated that between 2,500 and 3,000 emigrants left North 
Carolina in the last six months in 1879. They were principally 
from Greene, Jones, Lenoir, and Wayne counties. Julius A. 
Bonitz, the Wayne County editor, indicated that only a hun- 
dred had gone, but he probably had his own county in mind. 

In its final report, submitted to the Senate on June 1, 1880, 
the special committee divided strictly along party lines. The 
Democratic majority attempted to show from witnesses sum- 
moned that there was no validity to the charges that Negroes 


*® Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, 398. 
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in North Carolina were being deprived of their citizenship 
rights. Positively, they sought to show that under the circum- 
stances, the Negro was fairly and justly treated, and that it 
would be to his disadvantage to go to Indiana. The Demo- 
crats also contended that politics motivated the movements 
of Samuel Perry and Peter Williams from Washington, D. C. 
to Indianapolis and Greencastle, Indiana, and that they were 
in touch with leading Republican politicians in Indiana who 
furnished the bulk of funds for transporting Negroes from 
North Carolina. 

The Republican members of the committee, on the other 
hand, sought to show that conditions in North Carolina were 
unfavorable to the Negroes. They minimized the importance 
of what they termed the “so-called exodus.” They emphati- 
cally denied that political considerations had anything to do 
with the movement of Negroes from North Carolina to In- 
diana. “The utter absurdity of this theory should have been 
apparent to everybody, for if the Republican party proposed 
to import Negroes into Indiana for political purposes, why 
take them from North Carolina? Why import them from a 
State where the Republicans hope and expect to carry the 
election, when there were thousands upon thousands ready 
and anxious to come from States certainly democratic. Why 
transport them by rail at heavy expense half way across the 
continent when they could have taken them from Kentucky 
without any expense or brought them up the Mississippi River 
by steamers at merely nominal cost? Why send 25,000 to 
Kansas to swell her 40,000 Republican majority, and only 
seven or eight hundred to Indiana?” 

This has been a study of a period in our history following 
close upon the heels of a bloody civil war. In that war a once- 
proud people had been badly beaten and humiliated. The 
passions of men were at the boiling point. The defeated South 
—attempting to salvage something from the wreckage about 
it—set up the black codes, only to have the powerful Chicago 
Tribune remind it that the men of the North would convert 
the section into frog ponds before they would “allow any 





* Senate Reports, No. 693, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, Part I, vii. 
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such laws to disgrace one foot of soil in which the bones of 
our soldiers sleep and over which the flag of freedom waves.” 

Democrats, both North and South, were still smarting un- 
der the severe and poetic tongue-lashing given them by Col- 
onel Ingersoll in 1876. Said the orator: 


Every State that seceded from the Union was a Democratic 
State. Every ordinance of secession was drawn by a Democrat. 
Every man that endeavored to tear the old flag from the heaven 
it enriches was a Democrat. ... Every man that shot down 
Union soldiers was a Democrat. . . .The man that assassinated 
Abraham Lincoln was a Democrat. . . .Every man that raised 
bloodhounds to pursue human beings was a Democrat. ... Every 
man that tried to spread smallpox and yellow fever in the North 
was a Democrat. . . . Soldiers, every scar you have on your 
heroic bodies was given you by a Democrat. Every scar, every 
arm missing, every limb that is gone is a souvenir of a Demo- 
crat.*? 


In the light of the foregoing testimony, and in view of 
exaggerated statements made in the heat of political cam- 
paigns, it is the judgment of the writer that the migration of 
Negroes from the South in 1879 was not of extraordinary 
historical signficance. It was a perfectly normal movement 
and was to have been expected. It was a tragic movement, 
however, in that the migrants were social and political out- 
casts, fleeing a country where they, at the moment, would be 
tolerated only as drawers of water and hewers of wood. 
They sought a haven among strangers in a strange land—a 
land where the physical elements conspired to make life hard, 
and for which two and a half centuries of servitude had pro- 
vided scant preparation. The tragedy is further deepened 
by the fact that while the former slaves were responding to 
a natural urge to seek out a promised land where all would 
be peace, leaders in legislative halls attempted to turn their 
plight at home or abroad to political advantage. 





* Morrison and Commager, Growth of the American Republic, II (New 
York, 1950), 8. 





FOREIGNERS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1900-1950 
By LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


A comprehensive examination of foreign (i.e., non-Eng- 
lish-language) travel books dealing with the United States 
during the period 1900-1950 has revealed twenty-six titles 
that contain material on North Carolina. Six are in Danish, 
six in German, six in Spanish (four Argentine, one Chilean, 
one Peruvian), four in French, and one each in Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and Italian. In no case has any foreigner 
written a comprehensive travel book about North Carolina, 
and in most instances the state was an unavoidable part of 
an itinerary to and from Washington, D. C. and Florida. 
Nevertheless, the generally objective and disinterested char- 
acter of foreigners comments is sufficient to justify recording 
all of these titles. 

In some instances there are “purple patches” which have 
their place in the documentary history of the state; and, 
strangely enough, it is not the world-famous authors, such 
as Julien Green and Johannes V. Jensen, who have written 
the most important descriptions of life and manners in North 
Carolina. Gunhild Tegen, a young Swedish girl, wrote an 
unforgettable account of religious experience among Ne- 
groes. Santiago Marin Vicuiia’s version of the enthusiasm of 
Cameron Morrison and Frank Page for good roads is a classic 
interview. It would be difficult to find a better description 
of Valdese than that of Edmondo Mayor des Planches. Hakon 
Mielche’s discussion of the race problem is considerably more 
constructive than that which may be found in the books of 
hundreds of foreign do-gooders who have travelled in the 
south. 

Just as in the case of virtually every other southern state, 
except Kentucky and Missouri, the most interesting single 
topic of discussion for foreign travellers is the race problem. 
At least seven of the visitors to North Carolina give a good 
deal of attention to this subject. In general, the state is not 
as severely criticized as are nearly all states further south. It 
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is significant to note, however, that most foreign travellers 
(the weltmiide Julien Green being the single exception ) con- 
fined their travels to the western side of the Atlantic Coast 
Line tracks, mainly in the Piedmont area but to some extent 
in the mountains. They know almost nothing about the posi- 
tion of the Negro in the economy of the North Carolina 
coastal plains. 

North Carolina’s system of higher education ranks along 
with the race question in importance for foreign travellers. 
Seven foreigners visited the campus of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, three visited Duke University 
(formerly Trinity College), and one visited North Carolina 
State College in Raleigh. In 1924-25 two Germans, an Ar- 
gentine, and a Chilean devoted a major portion of their time 
in the United States to an inspection of North Carolina's 
highways. The agricultural and industrial development of 
the state seems to have eluded foreign visitors; perhaps most 
of them had already been surfeited with evidence of Ameri- 
ca’s industrial prowess during visits to the Northeast and 
Middle West. On the other hand, communities such as Dur- 
ham, Winston-Salem, Charlotte, High Point and Asheville 
leave visitors with a distinct impression of a nascent but 
sturdy bourgeois civilization not unlike that of the Middle 
West. 


FOREIGN AUTHORS ON NORTH CAROLINA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aabye, Karen. Dejligt at Amerika ikke ligger langt herfra. 
Copenhagen, Steen Hasselbalchs Forlag, 1949. 138 p. 
En route via Greyhound bus to’ Florida, Miss Aabye spends 
one night in a Raleigh tourist home and is charmed with 
the hospitality of that community. Date: Probably 1948. 


Beauvoir, Simone de. L’ Amérique au jour le jour. Paris, 
Editions Paul Morihien, 1948. 390 p. 
Simone de Beauvoir, author of Le deuxiéme sexe, looks at the 
South existentialist-style and is considerably less impressed 
by manifestations of racial antagonism and economic troubles 
in Raleigh than in other southern cities. Date: April 4, 1947. 
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Briickmann, H. R. Americana; ein Brevier fiir Amerika-Reis- 

ende. Berlin-Neukélln, Verlag von Dr. Adolph Ihring Nachf., 
1938. 113 p. 
“Der amerikanische Mohr’”’ (pp. 101-104) is the caption of the 
brief chapter describing the Negro as Briickmann saw him 
in New York, North and South Carolina, Alabama and Tennes- 
see. He simply describes typical characteristics of the Ameri- 
can Negro with no reference to social and economic problems. 
Date: Probably 1937. 


Chessex, Cyril. Pulsations américaines. Paris, La Hune, 1946. 
333 p. 
Chapter V (“Vers le sud,” p. 165-172) gives roadside impres- 
sions of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 
Date: Sometime between 1940 and 1946. 


Clauson-Kaas, Knud. Vi ruller gennem Amerika. Copenhagen, 
Casper Nielsens Forlag A/S, 1948, 304 p. 
There are brief comments on the Dismal Swamp and Winston- 
Salem, pp. 51-61. Date: 1946-1947. 


Feuchtinger, Max, and Neumann, Erwin. Bericht iiber eine 
Studienreise in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Studiengesellschaft fiir Automobil- 
strassenbau, 1925. 74 p. 

Two German engineers study in detail the planning, construc- 
tion, and care of North Carolina highways. Date: Spring of 
1925. 


Gandia, Enrique de. El gigante del norte; una visién de Estados 
Unidos. Buenos Aires, Editorial Claridad, 1942. 335 p. 
A guest of the State Department, Gandia visited Greensboro, 
Durham, and Chapel Hill and devotes considerable attention 
to descriptions of the University of North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill) and Duke University. He speaks with special approval 
of the programs of instruction in Hispanic studies. Date: 1941. 


Geist, Margarethe. Mit dem Eselwagen durch U. S. A. Heraus- 

gegeben von Adelgunde Gruner, mit farbigen und schwarzen 
Bildern von Marie Luise Scherer. Stuttgart, K. Thienemanns 
Verlag, 1933. 108 p. 
In this children’s book there is a brief but lively account of 
Greensboro and Asheville, with particularly informative ob- 
servations on mountains and mountaineers near Asheville and 
Chattanooga. Date: 1912-1914. 


Green, Julien. Journal, 1935-1939, Paris, Librairie Plon, 1939. 
242 p. 
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Between pages 86 and 102 Green describes his rambles in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. He visited Murfreesboro, Durham, 
Nag’s Head and Roanoke Island. In Durham he is amused by 
the naivety of a group of University of North Carolina stu- 
dents and by the famous statue of Bull Durham. All in all, it 
is one of the most pleasing (but not most significant) books 
in this list. Date: May 2, 1987—June 27, 1937. 


Jensen, Johannes Vilhelm. Fra Fristaterne; Rejsebreve, med et 


Tilbageblik. Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk 
Forlag, 1939. 137 p. 

Just as in the report of his trip undertaken in 1896 (Den ny 
Verden; til international Belysning af nordisk Bondekultur 
[Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1907; 
254 p.]), Jensen’s itinerary is not quite certain; but it is known 
that much of his information came from a person familiar 
with conditions of the Negro in North Carolina. In his first 
book he touched upon none of the essential problems of race 
relations and viewed the Negro as a member of an inferior 
race. He is no more instructive in the report of his 1939 trip, 
and he complacently looks forward to a solution of the problem 
with full assimilation in a matter of one to five centuries. 
Date: 1939. 


Kurtz, Roberto. La verdad sobre Estados Unidos. Buenos Aires, 


Imprenta Luis Vegga, 1924 (?). 300 p. 

Most of this book deals with the author’s inspection of North 
Carolina highways in conjunction with the preliminary con- 
ference to the First Pan-American Highway Congress (Buenos 
Aires, 1925). He visited Trinity College (now Duke Univer- 
sity), the University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill), Yancey- 
ville, Greensboro, High Point, Winston-Salem, Charlotte, 
King’s Mountain, Chimney Rock, Asheville and Sylva; and he 
includes many photographs of scenic and historic places. His 
main interest was highway construction and scenery. Date: 
May, June, July, 1924. 


Kuyper, H.S. 8. Tweede reis naar Amerika; vier weken te Wash- 


ington (rondom de eerste Internationale Arbeidsconferentie). 
Amsterdam, W. ten Have, 1921. 117 p. 

Although Kuyper never went south of Washington, this title 
is interesting as a bit of North Caroliniana for the account, on 
pp. 37-43, of a trip down the Potomac with Josephus and Addie 
Daniels on the presidential yacht Mayflower. Date: Novem- 
ber, 1920. 


Leitner, Maria. Eine Frau reist durch die Welt. Berlin, Agis-Ver- 


lag, 1932, 200 p. 
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Chapter 5 (“Fahrt ohne Geld in den Siidstaaten’’) includes a 
brief visit to the University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill) 
with a cursory description of the plant. Date: 1932 (7). 


Marin Vicufia, Santiago. Por los Estados Unidos. Santiago de 


Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 1925. 276 p. 

Marin Vicufia, a member of the Pan-American Highway Com- 
mission, visited North Carolina to inspect the state’s roads. He 
describes visits with Governor Cameron Morrison and High- 
way Commissioner Frank Page, whom he calls “fanatic pro- 
ponents of good roads”; with Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt at 
the University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill), where he was 
pleased by the library’s collection of Latin-Americana; and 
with industrial leaders in Greensboro, Winston-Salem, High 
Point, Charlotte, Asheville, and Sylva. There is a brief survey 
of North Carolina history with special reference to her high- 
ways, and interesting sidelights on traditions and customs. 
Date: June, 1924. 


Mayor des Planches, Edmondo. Attraverso gli Stati Uniti per 


M 


Vemigrazione italiana. Torino, Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, 1913. 321 p. 

In Salisbury (pp. 87-90), where he was shown about by Con- 
gressman Henderson, Mayor des Planches sees a typical small 
southern city. Valdese (pp. 90-98) is described in some detail, 
especially with respect to its economy but also with reference 
to the Italian background of the towns people. George Vander- 
bilt squired him on his brief inspection of Asheville (pp. 98- 
99). Date: July, 1911—November, 1912. 


ielche, Hakon. Ovre i Staterne. Copenhagen, Steen Hasselbalchs 
Forlag, 1938. 351 p. 

Mielche, a correspondent for Jyllands Posten, toured the en- 
tire South, stopping in North Carolina at Winston-Salem, 
Franklin, and Durham. He is remarkably sensitive to the basic 
elements of life in each locality he visited, and his treatment 
of Negroes and poor whites shows considerable insight into 
the basic problems. Date February-June, 1938. 


Nielsen, Roger. Amerika i Billeder og Text. Copenhagen, H. 


Aschehoug & Co., 1929. 319 p. 

This work by a press attaché at the Danish Legation in Wash- 
ington is one of the most monumental of all travel books on 
twentieth-century America. Each state is given a separate sec- 
tion and is treated from geographical, historical, political, 
ethnological, sociological, economic, commercial, educational 
and agricultural standpoints. Date: Probably shortly before 
publication. 
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Reissig, Luis. Algunas observaciones de un viaje por América. 
Buenos Aires, Colegio Libre de Estudios Superiores, 1947. 48 p. 
On p. 36 there is a brief note on the Chapel Hill campus of 
the University of North Carolina, but there is no further in- 
formation on programs on instruction and research at this 
institution. Date: 1946. 


Repetto, Nicolas. Impresiones de los Estados Unidos. Buenos 
Aires, Libreria y Editorial “La Vanguardia,” 1943. 253 p. 
Repetto, a Latin American journalist brought to the United 
States during the last war by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, gives a factual account of North Car- 
olina State College, Raleigh, on pp. 4-8, with high praise for 
its programs of instruction and research, especially in the 
agricultural field. Date: 30 April-5 August 1943. 


<a Sea errns> See ras 


Rojas, Rosa Maria. Estados Unidos romantico. Lima, Enrique 
Bustamente y Ballivian Co., 1942. 53 p. 
On pp. 9-20 there is a poem entitled “La Chapel Hilliada” de- 
scribing the impressions of a group of Latin American stu- 
dents who visited the Chapel Hill campus of the University 
of North Carolina on February 27, 1941. The treatment is 
extremely superficial. Date: 27 February 1941. 


CV QR Ret ea abil pis? 


Ross, Ralph Colin. Von Chicago nach Chungking; einem jungen 
deutschen erschliesst sich die Welt. Berlin, Verlag Die Heim- 
biicherei, 1951. 252 p. 

q This is a rather refreshing travel book by a young German 
4 who was killed in Russia in 1941. With his parents he travelled 
: southward from Richmond to Florida, giving his impressions 
of North Carolina on p. 70. His notes are brief but striking, 
especially with relation to the Negroes and the salient geogra- 
; phical characteristics of the countryside. Date: 1939 (7). 


Scheffer, Paul, and Clauss, Max, and Krauss, Julius. USA 1940; 
Roosevelt-Amerika im Entscheidungsjahr. Berlin, Im Deuts- 
chen Verlag, 1940. 206 p. 

On pp. 59-60 there are brief notes on the tobacco factories of 
Durham, Duke University, and the Chapel Hill campus of the 
: University of North Carolina. The treatment is rather super- 
E ficial and always from the Nazi viewpoint. Date: 1939-1940. 








Skard, Sigmund. Amerikanske problem. Trondheim, F. Bruns 
Bokhandels Forlag, 1949. 164 p. (Edv. Normanns Legats 
Skrifter, No. 1). 

Skard does not indicate an itinerary, but he did visit North 
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Carolina and was acquainted with North Carolinians. On pp. 
92-97 he discussed the Negro problem in the South condemning 
the situation but offering no constructive ideas. Date: Skard 
spent the entire period of World War II in the United States. 


Tegen, Gunhild Nordling. Jorden runt i krigstid. Uppsala, J. A. 
Lindblads Forlag, 1948. 350 p. 
Miss Tegen’s extended tour of the South gives a great deal of 
attention to the race problem. In Durham, N. C., she manages 
to see a trace of the Negro’s religious attitudes during the 


course of a visit to a service at White Rock Baptist Church. 
Date: 1941. 


Thomas, Louis. Les Etats-Unis inconnus. Paris, Librairie Acadé- 
mique, 1920. 288 p. 
Charlotte (p. 189-199) is described as a typical medium-sized 
southern city, with brief historical notes, descriptions of its 
physical aspects, and accounts of civic activities. Date: 1919. 
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PLACE NAMES ON OCRACOKE ISLAND 
By C. A. WESLAGER 


Until recent years, the fishing community of 500 to 600 
people occupying the southwest end of Ocracoke Island, a 
twelve-mile ribbon of sand between Pamlico Sound and the 
Atlantic Ocean, had little direct contact with the outside 
world. Now the modern forces of radio, an occasional motion 
picture, parties of visiting fishermen, and jeeps left by the 
U. S. Navy during the war on a previously motorless island 
have stimulated acculturation. Nevertheless, as recent as 
the summer of 1949 the inhabitants still had no doctor, den- 
tist, undertaker, jail, police officers, paved streets, or local 
government. ) 

Part of the present population is descended from the so- 
called “bankers” whose livelihood was partially dependent 
upon the spoils of the sea." This segment of the population 
still speaks a language which in idiom and accent is unlike 
that heard on the Virginia or Carolina mainland. Popular 
writers have referred to this manner of speech loosely and 
perhaps inaccurately as “Elizabethan” although there can 
be no doubt that some of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century English has survived in the speech.’ 

The early English influence is also very strong in the place 
names on Ocracoke, and this article attempts to show some- 
thing of the people through the names given to places. First, 
let it be stressed that the majority of the place names have 
not been previously recorded, either on maps or state docu- 

*“Bankers” were notorious spoilers who salvaged cargoes from wrecked 
ships and pillaged vessels anchored off the island. William B. Marye has 
brought to my attention a number of references in the Colonial Records of 
N. C., one of which under date of April 4, 1749, is pertinent: “Information 
he received on his way to Newbern gave him reason to suspect that the 
Bankers (a set of people who live on certain sandy islands lying between 
the Sound and the Ocean, and who are very wild and ungovernable, so that 
it is seldom possible to excite any Civil or Criminal Writs among them) 
would come in a body and pillage the ships, etc.” William L. Saunders, 
compiler. The Colonial Records of North Carolina, IV (Raleigh, 1886), 1305. 


See also Volume XII, 140, 488 for additional reference to wrecks and 
wreckers on Ocracoke. 


* A. Brown, “Cape Stormy; Carolina Outer Banks,” The Saturday Evening 
Post (August 3, 1940). 


[41] 
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ments. For example, the Geological Survey Map of North 
Carolina (Washington, D. C., April, 1942) shows the island, 
but “Ocracoke” is the only place name given. The United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, published in 1928 and re- 
issued in 1939, gives for Ocracoke and surrounding waters 
only thirteen place name entries, two of which are indicated 
simply as “hill.” 

With the cooperation of local informants, the writer has 
compiled a list of place names on the island and in the sur- 
rounding waters. These names have been passed down orally 
as a sort of cultural heritage from one generation to the next. 
Since many of them have never before been written, the 
spellings are the writer's interpretation of the local pronun- 
ciation. The names have been classified according to physical 
features to which they apply and in the few instances where 
“(m)” appears opposite a name it indicates that there is a 
prior recording on the 1939 Geodetic Survey referred to 
above. 

The chief interest in these names is from the point of view 
of their relationship to history, folklore and linguistics. It is 
the task of the geographer to project them on a map, if such 
can be accomplished a so small an area. The ever-changing 
land features represent problems to the cartographer; for 
example, two inlets on the ocean side called “Northern Pond” 
and “Southern Pond” were obliterated in a storm several 
years ago, and an islet called “Negro Island” was similarly 
destroyed. 


The list follows:* 
REEFS AND SHOALS 


Legged Lump (m) Cockle Shoal 

Clark Reef (m) Beacon Island Shoal 
Terrapin Shoal (m) Buoy Shoal 

Howard Reef (m) Long Rocks 


*The most recent U. S. Coast Geodetic Survey 6th edition, Oct., 1942, 
does not even show the designation “hill,” although a point on the middle 
of the island is given as “The Knoll.” This and “Silver Lake” are the only 
topographical entries on the map for Ocracoke Isand. 

*I wish to acknowledge the assistance of Needham Simpson, Howard 
O’Neal, a O’Neal, John O’Neal, Horace Gaskin and Jane Bryant. My 
companions during this study were Dr. Clement Cobb and Dr. Millard 
Squires, whose advice and cooperation is also appreciated. 
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Ocracoke Bar Six Mile Hammock Reef 
Green Island Shoal Western Reef 

Diamond Shoal Drum Shoal 

Hog Shoal Mullett Shoal 

Austin’s Reef 

Guess’s Reef 


FLATLANDS BEACHES 


Great Swash Piney Beach 
Little Swash “the beach” 
Bitter Swash 

Scrag Cedars 

Tar Hole Plain 


HILL, KNOLLS AND HAMMOCKS 


The Knoll (m) Kwawk Hammock 

Goat Hill Styron’s Hill 

Look Shack Hill (also called Scrag Cedar Hill 
Loop Shack Hill) Parker’s Hill 

First Hammock Six Mile Hammock 

Second Hammock Kent’s Castle 

First Grass Teach’s Castle 

Second Grass 

Little Grass 


Big Grass 


POINTS 

Gap Point (m) 

Blackbeard’s Point (known also as Springer’s Point) 
Kwawk Point 

Stone Rock 

Horse Pen Point 


Woops 
Hammock Woods Knoll Woods 


CREEKS 


Cockle Creek (or simply “the creek”) Shingle Creek 
“The Ditch” Pilinterry Creek 
“The Gut” Island Creek 
Big Gut Hammock Creek 
Little Gut Old Slew Drain 
Middle Creek “The Wells” 
Molasses Creek 

Big Oyster Creek 

Little Oyster Creek 

John Gaskin’s Creek 

Jack Brandy’s Creek 
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ISLANDS 


Green Island (m) (also called “Outer Green Island”) 
Little Green Island (m) (also called “Inner Green Island’’) 
Knoll Island 

Cockle Creek Island 


LAKES 


Silver Lake (m) (recent name given to artificial harbor—for- 
merly called Ocracoke Creek or Cockle Creek) 


MISCELLANEOUS NAMES AND EXPRESSIONS 


“down the banks” (used loosely for area north of Ocracoke Vil- 
lage in the direction of Hatteras Inlet) 

“round creek”) 

“down point”) (places near Ocracoke Village) 

“up Trent” ) 

Teach’s Hole 

Wahab Village (village is locally pronounced “willage;” it is 
named for Stanley Wahab, a prominent island- 
er who is allegedly descended from an Arab 

Cupola (m) sailor who washed ashore many years ago) 

“this side of creek”’ ) 


“that side of creek’’) (places in Ocracoke Village) 
“the plains” ) 


“point of the beach’’) (places along the ocean side of the island) 


The names on the foregoing list can be broadly classified 
as (a) self-descriptive topographical terms; (b) names of 
birds, fishes, and animals followed by a qualifying topograph- 
ical term; (c) personal names similarly qualified; (d) places 
named for happenings, and (e) miscellaneous general terms. 

All are so-called “little” names which originated with un- 
lettered people, not the government, and became establish- 
ed through folk usage. Perhaps there is no better example 
in America of the place name pattern of the earliest English 
settlers which, due to the isolation of Ocracoke Island, escaped 
mainland political influences for more than 200 years and 
still survives. Here we find such simple, unimaginative terms 
as “big” and “little,” “down” and “up,” “first” and “second”; 
names which are a gauge of distance from a given point, ie., 
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“Six Mile Hammock”; names typical of the homely practice 
of using a river or creek as a natural dividing line, e.g., “this 
side of [the] creek” versus “that side of [the] creek’; or 
simply “round [the] creek.” 

The personal names attached to places (Parker, Styron, 
Austin, Howard, Clark, Guess, John Gaskin, Jack Brandy) 
also hearken back to an English custom of acknowledging 
the individual and his property in place names. ° These per- 
sons have long since been dead, but their names live on in 
the folk toponymy through periods of changing land owner- 
ship. It is significant that the names were those of ordinary 
landowners and fishermen—not heroes or historical figures. 

“Hog Shoal” illustrates the island practice of naming a 
place after an event which happened on the spot. It was, so 
the story goes, because hogs were once found stranded there. 
“Tar Hole Plains” and “Molasses Creek” are said to have re- 
ceived their names from ships carrying cargoes of tar and 
molasses that washed ashore during storms. In these instances, 
events in the unwritten history of Ocracoke are preserved in 
the place names. 

The Ocracoke place name list abounds in old and middle 
English words; many of these still apply in their oldest mean- 
ings, as given in the Oxford Dictionary. For example, there 
are no fresh water streams on the island, and the occupants 
are dependent upon the rain for their needs. A “creek,” there- 
fore, is truly a “tidal channel” and the term is used in a very 
specific way, as it was in early England. The word “scrag” in 
eighteenth century England referred to a stumpy tree; thus 
“Scrag Cedars” is self explanatory. “Shingle,” to the former 
bankers of Ocracoke, referred both to a thin piece of wood 
and to a specialized physical feature. “Shingle Creek,” ap- 
parently deriving from the latter, was once used in the sense 
of a beach covered with loose pebbles.° 

®George Stewart, Names On the Land (N. Y., 1945), comments on 
this practice as applied to other areas where English influence was strong. 

* Allen Mawer, edition, The Chief Element Used in English Place-Names 
(Cambridge, 1924). Folk etymology at Ocracoke has it that a vessel loaded 
with shingles was once wrecked there which gave the creek its name. Along 


the ocean beach to the north may be seen the timbers from wrecked ves- 
sels. One whose prow is still discernible is called “the ghost ship.” 
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“The Wells” describes a place where fresh water, after a rain, 
rises to the surface, corresponding to the early English con- 
cept of a natural well as an issue of water from the earth. 

“Great Swash” and “Bitter Swash” are also of interest; a 
swash was once a body of water moving forcibly or dashing 
against something, the word being onomatopoeic. Today 
both names are applied to areas on the narrowest part of the 
island, although the stranger viewing the expanse of sand 
would have difficulty finding where “Great Swash” ends and 
“Bitter Swash” begins. 

In “First Grass,” “Second Grass,” “Big Grass,” and “Little 
Grass” the word grass is applied in the obsolete meaning of 
herbage in general, and not in the modern restrictive sense of 
the true grass family (Poaceae). 

“Reef” is used in the limited sense of a long, narrow ridge 
of sand or rock in the water, whereas “Shoal” means a place 
where the water is shallow. The words “hammock” (hum- 
muck), “gut,” “point,” “hole,” and “knoll” further attest to 
early English origins of topographical terms rarely applied 
today. 

With two exceptions Indian words are absent from the list, 
although place names from Indian languages are well repre- 
sented at nearby places in North Carolina.‘ The name of the 
island itself is a modification of Wocokon, first so recorded in 
1585 by Grenville.* Later spellings were given as Woccocon, 
Woccocock, Ocacoc, Occocock, Ocacock, and finally Ocra- 
coke. Wocokon is probably derived from the Algonkian 
wakauan, meaning “curve” or “bend,” perhaps from the shape 
of the island. The other Indian word is terrapin, which occurs 
in “Terrapin Shoal,” but this is a transfer word that cannot 
necessarily be attributed to local Indians. The writer made an 


” << 


7It is well known that Hatteras is from the native word Hatorask, and 
Manteo was a helpful Indian who was one of the first native “Virginians” to 
be Christianized. See Travels & Works of Captain John Smith, Bradley- 
Arber edition (Edinburgh, 1910), 310; and Robert Beverley, History of 
Virginia (Richmond, 1855), 14. Other Carolina Indian Place-names are 
found on John White’s map, reproduced in H. S. Burrage edition, Early 
English and French Voyages (N. Y., 1906), 248. 

*“The voiage made by Sir Richard Greenville” in Hakluyt’s Voyages. 
Everyman’s Library Edition (New York, 1926) VI, 132-139. “The 26 we 
came to anker at Wocokon, etc.” 

*These names are discussed in the undated pamphlet: Alice K. Rond- 
thaler, The Story of Ocracoke (Channel Press, Ocracoke Island). 
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archaeological reconnaissance of Ocracoke, and was unable to 
find any evidence of a former Indian occupation. This doubt- 
less explains the paucity of Indian place name survivals, and 
also confirms Mook’s opinion, based on historical data, that 
Ocracoke was never inhabited by Indians.”° 

Blackbeard the pirate (Edward Teach) holds a cherished 
position in Ocracoke tradition and folklore, reflected in the 
place names “Blackbeard’s Point,” “Teach’s Castle,” and 
“Teach’s Hole.” It will be remembered that on November 
22, 1717, Lieutenant Maynard captured the pirate’s vessel, 
the Adventurer off Ocracoke, and there slew him. “Teach’s 
Hole” refers to the alleged site of the combat in Pamlico 
Sound, and “Blackbeard’s Point” and “Teach’s Castle” are 
names given to the place on Ocracoke where the pirate is 
supposed to have lived. Folk etymology has it that on the 
night preceding his capture Blackbeard, impatient for dawn, 
cried out, “O crow cock! O crow cock!” which gave the island 
its name. This belief persists even though Ocracoke was so 
called a century before Blackbeard’s time. 

Among the other place name oddities worthy of comment 
are the following: 

“Legged Lump’ refers to two sandy reefs off the island in 
Pamlico Sound. They formerly had the appearance of a pair 
of gigantic human legs, which resulted in the name “Two 
Legged Lump,’ later contracted to “Legged Lump” or 
simply “Leggedy Lump.” 

“Kwawk Hammock” and “Kwawk Point” derive from the 
breeding places of the black-crowned night heron, the word 
“kwawk’ referring to the bird’s shrill cry. 

“Goat Hill” is a sandy promontory resembling the shape of 
a goat. 

“Horse Pen Point” is a place where formerly wild horses 
were corralled. There are still a few wild horses on the island, 
which are rounded up each year on the Fourth of July. 

“Look Shack Hill” is a modern name originating during 
the last war when the United States Navy erected a radar 





*® Maurice A. Mook, “Algonkian Ethnohistory of the Carolina Sound,” 
in two parts, Journal, Washington Academy of Sciences, XXXIV (1944), 
No. 6, 182-197; XXXIV (1944), No. 7, 214-228. 
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station on one of the sand knolls on the ocean side of Ocra- 
coke. Although this station has since been dismantled, a 
designation persists, in which the Anglo-Saxon “look” is com- 
bined with an American colloquilism, resulting in an interest- 
ing synthesis. 

“Old Slew Drain” employs “slew” or “slue” (from the 
middle English “slogh” or “slough”) in the sense of mud or 
mire. 

“Pilinterry Creek” is spelled as the name registered on the 
writer's ears, the term originating with a briar bush growing 
on the island. It may be the corruption of an old word used 
by Captain John Smith in describing Virginia herbs: “There 
is also Pellitory of Spaine, Sasafrage and divers other simples 
which the Apothecaries gathered and commended to be good 
and medicinable.”' “Pellitory” today is used botanically for 
a genus of low herbs of the nettle family entirely unlike the 
pilinterry bush of Ocracoke.” The latter has been identified 
as Zanthoxylum Clava-Herculis L., commonly called the 
Toothache Tree from the folk belief that chewing the fresh 
leaves will cure toothache. This practice is not prevalent 
today at Ocracoke, although other native plants, such as the 
Eupon, are used medicinally.”* 

In summarizing this study, it may be said that the uncom- 
plicated, unromantic place names on Ocracoke Island con- 
stitute a folk glossary that is exclusively the product of the 
island population. Every section of the island, from sandy 
waste to an old slew, has a specific designation known to the 
occupants, which has been perpetuated by word of mouth. 
All of the names have topographical applications and the 
majority of them had their origins with earlier generations 
having an English background. The names, in many ways, 
reflect the simplicity of the living pattern of an unsophisti- 
cated fishing community and, as we have seen, they give us 





“Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, 59. 

“Julius Bryant, a member of Ocracoke’s only colored family, pointed 
out the bush to me. A clipping was obtained, and later identified by Dr. 
Robert R. Tatnall. 

*An unidentified plant, bearing a small pink flower, is locally known 
as “snake flower.” Ocracokians say that if a person steps on it a snake will 
bite him. The wild gailardia is known as the “Joe Bell” flower, named for 
the person who first brought it from the mainland. 
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clues to events in the island history. Regardless of the social 
evolution that is taking place, the place name pattern has 
stubbornly resisted change, and will doubtless persist until 
stronger influences are brought into play. When this takes 
place—if we may be permitted to speculate—we may expect 
the older place names to be blotted out and supplanted by 
newer ones. It would be highly interesting to compile a list 
of the Ocracoke place names twenty to fifty years hence for 
comparison with those of today.”* 

47 am indebted to Mr. Ben Dixon MacNeill for bringing to my attention 
the following additional Ocracoke names which were not communicated 


by my informants: Cuttin’ Sage Lake, Upper Road Shoal, Blair Channel 
Reef, Shell Castle Reef, Big Foot Slue, and Nine Foot Shoal. 











THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROANOKE 


WATERWAY—A STUDY IN INTERSTATE RELATIONS 
By PHILIP M. RICE 


In the period immediately following the American Revolu- 
tion, commercial rivalry between states brought forth several 
attempts to settle disputes over trade routes and to establish 
closer cooperation among the commonwealths. While some 
of these efforts resulted in changes of national importance, 
others were of local concern and their impact on interstate 
relations frequently has been overlooked. It is within the lat- 
ter category that the Roanoke project occupies a significant 
role. Its history has been chronicled on more than one occa- 
sion, but the story has been limited to North Carolina’s 
development of the waterway.’ Consequently, the fact has 
been generally overlooked that the attempts to improve the 
Roanoke mark one of the first efforts by two states of the 
Union to institute and carry to fruition a cooperative under- 
taking in the realm of internal improvements. 

The course of action followed by North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia in their combined efforts to develop the Roanoke water- 
way depended to a considerable extent on the peculiar 
geographic factors involved. Had the river merely risen in 
one state and found a natural outlet in the other, many of the 
actual problems would have been simplified. The Roanoke, 
however, is made up of several branches, one of which—the 
Dan which rises in Patrick County, Virginia—flows twice 
through North Carolina before joining the Roanoke and the 
Staunton at Clarksville. The last two rivers have their origin 
in Virginia's Blue Ridge and after their conflux with the Dan 
flow once again into North Carolina where their waters empty 
into a branch of Albemarle Sound. Since the absence of an 





1Three accounts include the history of the Roanoke project from the 
standpoint of North Carolina’s internal improvement program: Charles 
Clinton Weaver, Internal Improvements in North Carolina Previous to 
1860, Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
XVII (Nos. 9-11, 1899); J. Allen Morgan, “State Aid to Transportation in 
North Carolina,” The North Carolina Booklet, X (January, 1911), No. 1, 
122-154; Clifford Reginald Hinshaw, Jr., “North Carolina Canals before 
— rae North Carolina Historical Review, XXV (January, 1948), 

o. 1, 1-56. 
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adequate, natural passage to the ocean prevented the estab- 
lishment of a seaport on the sound, the commerce of the 
Roanoke and the Albemarle region tended to seek its market 
in Norfolk. Thus the course of the river and the destination 
of its trade gave Virginia a natural advantage which North 
Carolina found difficult to overcome.* In the period from 
1783 to 1830, Virginia bent her efforts toward the retention 
and further development of that advantage, whereas North 
Carolina attempted to divert the Roanoke trade to her own 
account. Although the resulting controversy was decided in 
favor of the former state, the fact that two such divergent in- 
terests were combined at all was due in large part to the 
conscious endeavors of groups in both states to carry out a 
cooperative undertaking. 

The initial attempt to open the Roanoke and exploit its 
commercial possibilities developed from Norfolk's efforts to 
regain her pre-Revolutionary superiority as a port. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century, Norfolk became the chief 
market center for the produce of a large portion of North 
Carolina and Virginia.* During the ensuing years this position 
was so strengthened and enlarged that, by 1775, the citizens 
of the. town were able to contemplate a brilliant future in 
which their teeming harbor would be the principal mart for 
the entire Chesapeake and Albemarle regions.* Within a year, 
however, there fell a blow that threatened to remove Norfolk 
from future consideration as a major seaport. In 1776, the 
disastrous fire which swept the city destroyed virtually all 
commercial activity and gave the more advantageously sit- 
uated town of Portsmouth a chance to usurp her neighbor's 
hard-won trade.° Before Norfolk could fully recover from the 
effects of the conflagration, the situation was rendered even 





* William Henry Hoyt, editor, The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey 
(Raleigh, 1914), II, 36-38, 125-130, 136. 

* William Kenneth Boyd, editor, William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing 
Line Betwixt Virginia and North Carolina (Raleigh, 1929), 36. 

*Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, Norfolk, Historic Southern Port (Dur- 
ham, 1931), 50-51. 

° Fillmore Norflett, editor, “Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Gosport as Seen 
by Moreau de Saint-Mery in March, April and May, 1794,” The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, XLVIII (July, 1940), 260-262; Report 
of Wilson Cary Nicholas on the annexation of Gosport to Portsmouth, 
December 6, 1783, Virginia House Journal (November-December, 1783), 51, 
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more untenable by the activities of a group of Richmond 
merchants. Aspiring to make their town a seaport in its own 
right, these merchants attempted a series of devious maneu- 
vers which were intended to make Richmond the place of 
transfer for all trade descending the James, and thus deprive 
Norfolk of a major share in the commerce of the interior.° 

Staggering under a double blow the citizens of Norfolk 
made a determined effort to regain commercial pre-eminence 
for their town. This not only involved stalemating Richmond's 
plans for becoming the emporium of all James River produce, 
but also required the development of a trade route with the 
interior and the exploitation of a productive back country. It 
was to accomplish this that plans were devised for a con- 
tinuous water connection from Norfolk to the mountains by 
way of Albemarle Sound and the Roanoke River. 

It fell to the lot of Patrick Henry to be the agent for secur- 
ing legislative sanction for the project. On May 28, 1783, 
Henry introduced in the Virginia General Assembly a bill 
providing for the improvement of the Roanoke and its 
branches." Three days later he brought forth a second measure 
which capitalized on an eleven-year-old plan for cutting 
canals from the Elizabeth to the North River.* The approval 
of both measures by the General Assembly placed the entire 
project on a new level.’ What had started out as a device to 
enhance the position of one city had now become a matter of 
concern to the inhabitants of both states. Without the sanction 
of North Carolina the improvements on the Roanoke could 
not become a reality. Descending traffic on the river was 
effectively barred from tidewater by the falls at Weldon, and 
only North Carolina could provide the necessary passage. 
Nor could the connection between Norfolk and the Albemarle 

*Virginia House Journal (1781-1782), 34-35; Virginia House Journal 
(October-December, 1782), 61; Memorial of Thomas Mann Randolph and 
others of the city of Richmond, December 11, 1785, Legislative Petitions 
of Richmond City, Virginia State Library. 

‘Virginia House Journal (May-June, 1783), 8, 23. 

* Virginia House Journal (May-June, 1783), 29. The original survey had 
been authorized in 1772. William Waller Hening, The Statutes at Large; 
Being a Collection of All the Laws of Virginia from the First Session of 
the Legislature, in the Year 1619, (Richmond, Philadelphia, and New York, 
1819-1823), VIII, 570. Cited hereinafter as Statutes at Large. 


* Both measures were passed in June, 1783. Hening, Statutes at Large, 
XI, 250-252, 332-334, 
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be successfully completed without similar cooperation. Vir- 
ginia could construct a canal from the Elizabeth River to 
Currituck Sound, but the remainder of the route to the North 
River lay entirely within the jurisdiction of North Carolina 
and would thus have to be undertaken by that state. 
Because of the obvious advantages of that portion of the 
project which would give the farmers of the interior a direct 
communication with tidewater, the North Carolina legislature 
was quick to consider the Roanoke improvements."” Acting 
on a measure presented by Benjamin Hawkins in May, 1784, 
the General Assembly sanctioned the Virginia proposal and 
adopted a similar system of appointing trustees for clearing 
the river, with the provision that the work be undertaken 
from the Virginia line to tidewater." The second part of the 
plan, however, did not receive the support of the legislature, 
and during the ensuing years the conflict over the North Caro- 
lina-Norfolk connection came close to wrecking the entire 
lan. 
. Meanwhile, Virginians were finding it difficult to agree 
upon the most practicable route for the canal between the 
Elizabeth River and the waters of Albemarle Sound. Late in 
1784, the proposals for the North River connection were tem- 
porarily shelved while the Virginia General Assembly began 
consideration of a more easterly route through the Dismal 
Swamp and along the ground urged by George Washington.” 
Unlike the original plan, which could have been undertaken 
in separate segments by each state, the nature of the new 
project made it mandatory that a mutual agreement be reach- 
ed before construction of the canal could be started. Con- 
sequently, on January 1, 1785, the governor of Virginia ap- 
pointed commissioners to meet with a corresponding group 
from North Carolina for the purpose of selecting the best 
route for the canal.” 





” Walter Clark, editor, The State Records of North Carolina, (Raleigh 
and Goldsboro, 1886-1907), XIX, 575. 

"Clark, State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 600-602. 

“Virginia House Journal (1784-1785), 102; George Washington to 
Hugh Williamson, March 31, 1784, John Clement Fitzpatrick, editor, The 
Writings of George Washington from the Orignial Manuscript Sources 
1745-1799, (Washington, 1931-1944), XXVII, 378-380. 

% William P. Palmer, editor, Calendar of Virginia State Papers and 
other Manuscripts from 1652-1869 (Richmond, 1875-1893), IV (January 
1, 1758-July 2, 1789), 12. 
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Before the commissioners could be notified of their appoint- 
ment the legislatures of both states adjourned.“ As a result, 
when the Virginia General Assembly reconvened late in the 
fall, there was no way of knowing whether or not North 
Carolina would support the Dismal Swamp project. Rather 
than lose valuable time, however, the legislature appointed 
a special committee to draw up a bill to incorporate the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal Company.”® Although the project was 
received with both apathy and antipathy the committee set 
to work, and under the guidance of William Ronald, who had 
made a personal inspection of the route to the Pasquotank, 
and James Madison, who was adept at drafting joint stock 
organizations, the measure gradually took shape.'* When the 
proposals were finally completed, Governor Patrick Henry 
sent the whole, along with an earnest plea for cooperation, 
to Governor Caswell of North Carolina."’ 

The expected cooperation was not apse Whether 
by design or accident Governor Henry's proposals were not 
communicated to the North Carolina General Assembly dur- 
ing the session of 1785-1786. Considerable agitation for the 
canal did exist, but there were those who would not counte- 
nance a measure intended to drain the commerce of the 
Roanoke and Albemarle regions into the port of a rival state.’* 
Had the governor sided with those who desired a market in 
Norfolk it is possible that the North Carolina legislature 
would have sanctioned the Dismal Swamp project at the next 
session. Richard Caswell, however, did not wish to see Vir- 
ginia’s welfare enhanced at the expense of his own state. 

* Palmer, Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IV, 17. 

* Virginia House Journal (1785-1786), 35. 

* James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, January 22, 1786, Gaillard Hunt, 
editor, The Writings of James Madison Comprising His Public Papers and 
His Private Correspondence, Including Numerous Letters and Documents 
now for the First Time Printed, (New York, 1900-1910), II, 221; James 
Madison to George Washington, December 9, 1785, Hunt, The Writings of 
James Madison, II, 199. Patrick Henry to George Washington, January 18, 
1786, William Wirt Henry, Patrick Henry, Life, Correspondence and 
Speeches, (New York, 1891), III, 343; Patrick Henry to George Washington, 
November 11, 1785, Henry, Patrick Henry, III, 334. 

“Patrick Henry to Richard Caswell, January 25, 1786, Clark, State 
Records of North Carolina, XVIII, 506-507. 

* Richard Caswell to Abner Nash, March 11, 1786, Clark, State Records 


of North Carolina, XVIII, 507; Patrick Henry to George Washington, 
November 11, 1785, Henry, Patrick Henry, III, 334-335. 
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Months before the General Assembly met he sought to drum 
up opposition to the canal,”* and in his message to the legis- 
lature on November 20, 1786, he pointedly drew attention to 
the loss of prestige which North Carolina would suffer were 
the state to acquiesce in the project.” 

The attitude of the governor was to have its effect on the 
General Assembly. Under the leadership of James Galloway, 
a trustee for the Roanoke improvements, a committee was 
formed to meet with the special commissioners from Vir- 
ginia.”” Working together, the representatives of the two 
states drafted a bill to provide for the construction of the 
Dismal Swamp Canal through North Carolina. The unusual 
attempt at interstate liaison came to naught, however, when 
by a vote of 56 to 30 the House of Commons decided to hold 
the bill over until the next session.” 

Having temporarily shelved the Virginia proposals, the 
North Carolina General Assembly focussed its attention on a 
project designed to render unnecessary the connection with 
Norfolk. In 1787 and in 1788, acts were passed authorizing 
subscriptions to be raised for opening a passage between 
Albemarle Sound and the ocean in the vicinity of Roanoke 
Island. If this were accomplished, North Carolina could estab- 
lish her own seaport capable of handling the Roanoke trade 
and thus dependence upon Virginia would cease to be a 
factor.** In the meantime, Virginia had gone ahead with the 
incorporation of the canal company,” but in vain did Gover- 
nor Randolph urge North Carolina to recognize the corpora- 
tion. Governor Samuel Johnston dodged the issue by stating 
that the North Carolina Assembly had been prorogued in 
December, 1787, before it could receive the Virginia proposal, 





* Richard Caswell to Abner Nash, March 11, 1786, Clark, State Records 
of North Carolina, XVIII, 507. 

” Clark, State Records of North Carolina, XVIII, 234. 

"Governor Henry originally appointed William Ronald and the Rev- 
erend Robert Andrews as Virginia’s commissioners, but Ronald was forced 
to withdraw to attend his dying wife and John Cowper was assigned in 
his place. Clark, State Records of North Carolina, XVIII, 26, 36, 56-57, 266, 
506-507 ;Patrick Henry to George Washington, January 18, 1786, Henry, 
Patrick Henry, III, 348. 

"Clark, State Records of North Carolina, XVIII, 94, 350-351. 

= Clark, State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 932, 965-966. 

* Virginia incorporated the Dismal Swamp Canal Company on December 
1, 1787. Hening, Statutes at Large, XII, 478-494. 
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and when he finally did submit the measure the following 
November, he did so without recommendation that it be 
adopted.” 

Two more years were to go by before North Carolina could 
be induced to forego her attempts to reach the ocean and 
concur in the act establishing the Dismal Swamp Company. 
Even then the measure did not pass without first overcoming 
heavy opposition.” Yet once an agreement was attained the 

esulting unanimity seemed complete. Each state made all of 
the rivers, bays, and sounds connecting the Dismal Swamp 
Canal common highways and open to the traffic of both states 
without discrimination in regard to tolls or duties.” 

The delay in reaching an agreement on the Dismal Swamp 
Canal had, of course, reacted upon the proposed improve- 
ments of the Roanoke. Lacking the incentive for undertaking 
the project until the outlet for the Roanoke trade had been 
determined, the trustees appointed in 1783 and 1784 failed 
to commence work on the waterway. Consequently, when 
North Carolina sanctioned the Dismal Swamp Canal in 1790, 
both states found that new plans for the Roanoke had to be 
promulgated.” Thus, after seven years of controversy, the 
legislative problems involved in the cooperative undertaking 
were finally resolved. Even so the work was not pushed to 
completion, and a quarter of a century was to pass before the 
practical and financial handicaps could be overcome and the 
improvement of the waterway begun. 

During the period from 1792 to 1812, work on the Dismal 
Swamp Canal progressed slowly. Aided by its ability to draw 
capital from the Commonwealth of Virginia and the citizens 
of Norfolk, the company carried to fulfillment a portion of the 

*® Beverly Randolph to Samuel Johnston, January 17, 1788, Clark State 
Records of North Carolina, XXI, 439; Samuel Johnston to Beverly Ran- 
dolph, January 22, 1788, Clark, State Records of North Carolina, XXI, 440. 
Samuel Johnston’s message to the General Assembly of North Carolina, 
November 5, 1788, Clark, State Records of North Carolina, XXI, 11. 

* The bill to incorporate the canal company passed the House of Commons 
by a vote of 54 to 41, Clark State Records of North Carolina, XXI, 1015. 
For a very strongly worded petition protesting the establishment of the 
company see Clark, State Records of North Carolina, XXI, 1082-1083. 

** James Iredell, Public Acts of the General Assembly of North Carolina, 
(Raleigh, 1804), II, 494-500; Hening, Statutes at Large, XII, 478-494. 


* Clark, State Records of North Carolina, XXI, 799, 963; Hening, Statutes 
at Large, XIII, 193-194. 
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original plan.” The Roanoke improvements, however, re- 
mained but words on the statute books. The waterway had 
not been placed under a joint-stock organization but had been 
dependent for its finances on the subscription system of the 
colonial period. Furthermore, neither North Carolina nor 
Virginia subscribed money for the project and there was no 
large banking center, in the Roanoke area, from which private 
capital could be secured.*® Some of the financial disabilities 
were overcome, but not until the period following the War of 
1812 did circumstances prove favourable for the renewal of 
the Roanoke project on a successful basis. 

Shortly before the war, however, Virginia did press for the 
completion of the waterway. In January, 1811, the common- 
wealth appointed commissioners to agree with North Carolina 
on the most practicable plan for extending the Roanoke to 
tidewater, and simultaneously the General Assembly began 
consideration of a bill to open the river and all of its navigable 
branches.*’ North Carolina proved to be more than amenable 
to the renewal of the project and went so far as to propose 
that the necessary surveys be undertaken at her own expense. 
The suggestion ended the spirit of congeniality; Virginia took 
exception to the method of financing the survey and soon 
withdrew her support.” The immediate burden for the con- 
tinuation of the project thus fell upon North Carolina and, in 
1812, that state chartered the Roanoke Navigation Company 
to improve the river from Halifax to the Virginia line.* 

The incorporation of an independent North Carolina com- 
pany turned Virginia thinking into new channels. While dis- 
gruntled citizens talked about establishing a local corporation 
to work on the Virginia sections of the river,** Governor James 
Barbour urged the construction of a canal connecting the 

” [First] Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1816), 
7-8; Alexander Crosby Brown, “The Dismal Swamp Canal,” The American 
Neptune, a Quarterly Journal of Maritime History, V (July, 1945), 208- 
213; W. P. Palmer, editor, Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IX, 460-461. 

” For the effect of insufficient banking capital on internal improvements 
see “Dialogue between Crito and Midas on the Banking Capital of Vir- 
ginia,” Enquirer (Richmond), April 23, 26, 1805. 

"Virginia House Journal (1810-1811), 87, 90. 

"Virginia, House Journal (1810-1811), 106. 

*% Henry Potter, Laws of North Carolina, II, 1240-1259. 


“Wilson Cary Nicholas to [James Barbour], undated letter in Wilson 
Cary Nicholas Papers, Library of Congress. 
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Roanoke and the Appomattox.** Were the governor's sugges- 
tion to be carried out, Petersburg would receive the trade 
normally flowing through North Carolina and both the Roa- 
noke and the Dismal Swamp Canal companies would be 
shorn of future profit. Yet, in spite of possible injury to the 
corporations, plans were advanced for an elaborate survey of 
the route to be undertaken by no less an outstanding engineer 
than Benjamin Latrobe.** North Carolina, however, was not 
to be intimidated by her neighbor’s threats to turn the Roa- 
noke trade into Petersburg. In an attempt to gain prestige for 
the Albemarle route, efforts were made to secure the services 
of canal engineers as able as Latrobe. Accordingly, in 1813, 
Peter Browne, one of North Carolina’s leading advocates of 
internal improvements, undertook to interest both Benjamin 
and Loammi Baldwin in surveying the Roanoke-Albemarle 
route.” 

The divergent interests of North Carolina and Virginia 
might well have impaired the future of the Roanoke improve- 
ments had not the British invasion of the Chesapeake region 
forced aside all action in regard to the proposed surveys. 
During the remaining months of the war squabbles over the 
canal project were forgotten, and with the restoration of 
peace a new era of good feeling temporarily prevailed in the 
two states. Concurrently with this change in attitude there 
came a nation-wide upsurge of internal improvement fever 
that swept both North Carolina and Virginia along in its 
wake. Beginning in 1815, both states undertook consideration 
of full scale river and canal programs in which the Roanoke 
waterway played a significant role. During November and 
December Archibald D. Murphey completed and submitted 
to the North Carolina Assembly the first of his famous presen- 
tations on the establishment of a state-wide system of internal 
improvements. In it he emphasized the need for opening the 





* Virginia House Journal (1812-1813), 8, 27, 119. 

* Latrobe offered to survey the route between the Roanoke and the Ap- 
pomattox for $5,000, an unusually large sum for the time. Virginia House 
Journal, (1812-1813), 27. 

* Peter Browne to Benjamin Baldwin, June 4, 1813, letter in possession 
of the author. By way of comparison with Latrobe’s fee, Loammi Baldwin 
nee but $3 per diem each (plus all expenses) for himself and his 

rother. 
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Roanoke to tidewater and for establishing a port on the Albe- 
marle to handle the resulting trade.** Some months before, 
Virginia’s governor, Wilson Cary Nicholas, had privately 
urged the improvement of the Roanoke waterway to Nor- 
folk,** and in his December message to the General Assembly 
he reiterated the necessity for including the waterway in any 
general scheme of public works which the state might adopt.” 

The inclusion of the Roanoke project in Virginia’s system 
of internal improvements proved to be one of the most for- 
tuitous factors in consummating the interstate project. The 
original North Carolina corporation of 1812 had not been 
successful in raising money or in improving the river. A new 
company had been organized in 1815 and the capital had 
been raised from $100,000 to $300,000. In spite of the fact that 
Murphey’s plans for a general system of public works did not 
meet with the approval of the legislature, the state did agree 
to subscribe $25,000 in the stock of the new company when 
private citizens had taken $150,000. Even this incentive did 
not have the desired effect. Not until further inducements 
were offered and Virginia had entered the picture was there 
widespread feeling that the Roanoke improvements would at 
last take shape.** 

The new note of optimism developed from the fact that, 
during the winter of 1815-1816, the Virginia legislature had 
become committed to a policy which favored the immediate 
completion of the Roanoke waterway. At that time the state 
was preparing to adopt an over-all program of internal im- 
provements. In order to gain the support of tidewater repre- 
sentatives the promulgators of the program played up the 
Roanoke-Albemarle-Norfolk waterway as the major plum for 
the area below the fall line. In further substantiating the 
value of the Roanoke as a major avenue of trade between the 





* Hoyt, The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, I, 19, 23. 

* Wilson Cary Nicholas to Littleton Waller Tazewell, May 15, 1815, 
Wilson Cary Nicholas Papers, Library of Congress. 

“Virginia House Journal (1815-1816), 6-7. 

“ Potter, Laws of North Carolina, II, 1240-1259, 1330-1336, 1381-1385; 
Niles’ Weekly Register, X (June 5, 1816), 371-372; Daily National In- 
telligencer, June 4, 1816. 

“Virginia House Journal (1815-1816), 6-7, 75; Wilson Cary Nicholas 
to Littleton Waller Tazewell, May 15, 1815, Wilson Cary Nicholas Papers, 
Library of Congress. 
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mountains and the coast, the state’s public works advocates 
arranged for a practical demonstration of the river’s navigable 
potentialities. Under the direction of Colonel William Lewis, 
a boat built near the mouth of the Otter River was loaded 
with mountain flour and launched at Greenhill on the Staun- 
ton. Carrying its cargo three hundred and forty miles down 
the Roanoke, across Albemarle Sound, and up the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, the vessel arrived in Norfolk concurrent with 
the legislative debates on the internal improvement program.“ 

Encouraged by the practical demonstration and by the 
passage of an act to create a fund for internal improvements, 
private interests promptly secured a charter for a company to 
improve the Roanoke and its branches within Virginia.“* As an 
inducement to investors, the General Assembly exempted the 
company s canals, locks, and profits from taxation, and set the 
value of the shares at the unusually low figure of $50—an 
amount which could effectively compete with the $100 shares 
being offered by the rival North Carolina corporation.** Al- 
though the provisions of the act might well have secured the 
support of private capital, Virginia's newly-organized Board 
of Public Works was unwilling to chance the company’s 
failure. Consequently, the Board made a strong and success- 
ful appeal for the private funds which were necessary to 
secure the company’s organization.” 

As a result of Virginia's action two independent corpora- 
tions began organizing to improve different sections of the 
same river. Each would have competed for capital in the same 
region and neither would have benefited from the advantages 
of centralized management or from a common source of tech- 
nical advice. In an attempt to rectify the situation the Virginia 
legislature decided to combine existing resources and thus 
nullify the competition. As a result, the capital of the Virginia 
company was increased; the state promised to subscribe to 





“Richmond Enquirer, December 19, 1815, quoting The Norfolk Ledger; 
Enquirer, December 21, 1815, quoting Norfolk Beacon. 

“The act creating an internal improvement fund was passed on February 
5, 1816, and the charter for the Roanoke Navigation Company was secured 
two weeks later. Virginia Acts (1815-1816), 35, 73. 

“Virginia Acts (1815-1816), 73-82. 

“ [First] Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1816), 
6, 11; Daily National Intelligencer, July 11, 1816. 
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$80,000 of the stock and offered to place the corporation under 
the directorship of the North Carolina enterprise.** While the 
combination that resulted from this offer was a notable 
achievement in the realm of interstate relations, it in no way 
ended the controversy between the two states.** Since leaders 
in both commonwealths were determined that their own state 
should derive the profits of the Roanoke trade, there began 
a contest for control of the navigation company—the outcome 
of which was to determine the ultimate fate of the waterway. 

Early in the course of the company’s organization it became 
evident to interested citizens of both commonwealths that the 
surest way to influence the Roanoke improvements was to 
dominate the board of directors through a majority control of 
the stock. The State of Virginia had already taken a step in 
this direction by subscribing $80,000 in the stock of the cor- 
poration. This was considerably more than $25,000 which 
had been offered by North Carolina.*® Even though the North 
Carolina legislature later subscribed to an additional $25,000, 
the state’s total stock never equalled the amount held by 
Virginia.” The distribution of private capital followed a 
similar pattern. North Carolinians attempted to purchase stock 
in the navigation company with funds secured from banks in 
the Roanoke region. The effort did not go unchallenged, how- 
ever, and Virginians in the Danville area and elsewhere soon 
organized a drive to secure the capital necessary to control the 
outstanding shares and thus counteract the private invest- 
ments made by rivals across the state line.” Only a small 
portion of those shares had to be cornered in order to give 
Virginians control of the navigation company. The town of 
"© Virginia Acts (1816-1817), ch. 41; Virginia Acts (1817-1818), ch. 63. 

“Under the Virginia act passed during’ ‘the legislative session of 1817- 
1818, the Roanoke datas Company of 1816 was to be re-established if 
North Carolina did not assent to the offer of consolidation. Consequently 
North Carolina did assent to the joint company during the legislative ses- 
sion of 1818-1819. Potter, Laws of North Carolina, II, 1418-1482. 

“Both subscriptions were made to the individual companies chartered 
in 1815 and 1816, and were later transferred to the consolidated company. 
Virginia Acts (1816-1817), 73; Potter, Laws of North Carolina, II, 1330- 
TS tearth  Casstina subscribed to the additional shares in 1823. North 
Carolina Acts (1823-1824), 19. 


* William B. Banks to George [Townes] Halifax, December 12, 1818, Wil- 
liam Cabell Rives Papers, Library of Congress. 
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Norfolk and its residents had subscribed $100,000 in the stock 
of the company and that amount, coupled with the subscrip- 
tion made by the Virginia Board of Public Works, accounted 
for almost forty-four per cent of the Company’s authorized 
capital. Consequently, acquisition of an additional $26,550 
assured the Virginians of at least nominal direction of the 
company.” 

Virginia's financial control of the Roanoke-Norfolk project 
was even more pronounced in the case of the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. The State of North Carolina invested no money in the 
stock of that project whereas Virginia subscribed to $81,500 
during the years from 1791 to 1817." In 1837 the Board of 
Public Works increased the commonwealth’s share by an ad- 
ditional $108,500, making a total investment of $190,000 in an 
authorized capital of $486,000. Of the remaining stock, $200,- 
000 was held by the United States government and the larger 
portion of the $96,000 privately held shares were owned by 
citizens of Virginia.™ 

The fact that Virginia contributed heavily to both the 
Roanoke Navigation and the Dismal Swamp Canal Company 
not only alleviated North Carolina from much of the financial 
burden but proved to be a factor in the stability of the entire 
enterprise. The panic of 1819 worked hardships on many in- 
ternal improvement projects, but failed to interrupt work on 
the interstate waterway. The Dismal Swamp Canal Company 
thwarted the adverse effects of the depression by successfully 
appealing to the Virginia Board of Public Works for addi- 

"The total authorized capital was $412,000, but the company never col- 
lected more than $395,900, except during one period when the subscrip- 
tions paid in amounted to $397, 289. Thus Norfolk and the Board of Public 
Works controlled approximately forty-five percent of the paid-up stock. 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1833), 
192; Annual Report of the Internal Improvement Companies of Virginia to 
the Board of Public Works, Year Ending September 30, 1858, 516; William 
S. Forrest, Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Norfolk and Vicinity 
(Philadelphia, 1853), 197. 

% The state subscribed $12,500 in 1791, $5,000 in 1799, and $64,000 in 
1817. Hening, Statutes at Large, XIII, 264; Samuel Shepherd, The Statutes 
at Large of Virginia, from October Session 1792, to December Session 
1806, (Richmond, 1835-1836), II, 40; Virginia Acts (1816-1817), 82-83. 

” Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works 
(1837), 125; Fortieth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works 


(1857), 359. The United States made its first subscription ($150,000) in 
1826. United States Statutes at Large, VII, 478. 
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tional monetary aid.” Already heavily subsidized by two 
states, the Roanoke Navigation Company required no supple- 
mentary financing. Drawing on the $80,000 allotted by Vir- 
ginia, the company continued its work unaffected by those 
conditions which caused every other internal navigation com- 
pany, in which North Carolina had invested, to become 
deficient in funds.” 

Any advantage which North Carolina might have realized 
as a result of her neighbor’s monetary support was nullified, 
however, by the fact that Virginia could, and did, control the 
activities of both companies working on the Roanoke and 
Norfolk waterway. North Carolina had planned to use the 
Roanoke Navigation Company as the agent for making what- 
ever improvements would be necessary to draw trade from 
the northern part of the state and from southern Virginia. In 
fact, one of the principal arguments used by Archibald D. 
Murphey in promoting the internal improvement fund of 
1819, was that the fund would aid in bringing the produce of 
the Roanoke region to some North Carolina port from which 
it could be exported.” In order to carry out that plan it was 
necessary to divert the Roanoke trade from Norfolk to a dis- 
tribution center on Albemarle Sound. During the early 1820's, 
North Carolina's newly organized Board of Public Improve- 
ment selected Plymouth as the most logical site and proceeded 
to work out the details necessary to consummate the scheme. 
Acting on the advice of its engineer, Hamilton Fulton, the 
Board laid out plans for a connection between the upper and 
lower waters of the Roanoke. The proposed canal was de- 
signed to permit relatively small river batteaux of the interior 
to descend as far as Plymouth instead of stopping above 
~The company borrowed $137,500 from ‘the Board of Public Works in 
the period 1819-1824. Virginia Acts (1818-1819), 95; Virginia Acts (1820- 
1821), 55;(1823-1824), 56. When the money was repaid a portion of it 
was converted into stock and retained by the Board. Nineteenth Annual 
Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1837), 125; Virginia Acts 
(1836-1837), 137. 

* Statement of John Branch, Annual Report of the Board of Public 
Improvements of North Carolina, November 27, 1820, viii, x. 

* Archibald DeBow Murphey, “A View of the Internal Improvements 
Contemplated by the Legislature of North Carolina,” Report of Sundry 
Surveys, Made by Hamilton Fulton, esq. State Engineer, Agreeably to Cer- 


tain Instructions from Judge Murphey, Chairman etc. and Submitted to the 
General Assembly, at Their Session in 1819 (Raleigh, 1819), 9ff, 23 ff. 
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Weldon as circumstances then required. At Plymouth goods 
could be loaded into steamboats and distributed throughout 
the eastern part of the state or, if an inlet were cut through 
to the ocean, the goods could be transferred to ships and 
exported abroad.™ 

The reaction to the plan exposed the sharply divergent aims 
of the Virginia and the North Carolina directors. Accepting 
that part of the project which would best fit the interests of 
the stockholders, the Roanoke Navigation Company locked 
the upper river into the basin at Weldon.” There was, how- 
ever, no disposition to go further and complete the canal to 
the lower river. As long as Weldon remained the mart for 
products descending the river the goods accumulated there 
would be reloaded in barges and shipped through the Dismal 
Swamp Canal to Norfolk. The directors could see no point 
in incurring the expense of continuing the canal further. To 
do so would but substitute Plymouth for Weldon as a market 
center and would deprive Norfolk of its proper share of the 
river trade.” 

Attacking the attitude of the directors, Hamilton Fulton 
charged the company with creating a monopoly and forcing 
the Roanoke farmers to sell in a non-competitive market.” 
Shortly thereafter the North Carolina legislature, hoping to in- 
still some competition between Weldon and Plymouth, voted 
an additional subscription to the stock of the company on con- 
dition that the funds be applied exclusively to locking the 
canal from the basin at Weldon to the lower river.” The 
Virginia stockholders did not desire to accept the grant. At 
the meetings which were called to discuss the matter feeling 
among the stockholders ran high, but because the directors 





*% Annual Report of the North Carolina Board of Public Improvements 
(1821), xi; Annual Report of North Carolina Board of Public Improvements 
(1822), iv. 

° Eighth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1823), 
151. 

© Reports of the Roanoke Navigation Company in Ninth Annual Report 
of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1824), 36-39; Eleventh Annual 
Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1826), 25; Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1827), 22; Thirteenth An- 
nual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1828), 24. 

* Report of Hamilton Fulton, December 10, 1822, Annual Report of the 
North Carolina Board of Public Improvements (1822), iv. 

* North Carolina Acts (1823-1824), 19-20. 
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and a majority of the stockholders represented Virginia's 
interest the North Carolina offer was shelved.” Its plans 
temporarily upset, the North Carolina Board of Public Works 
made an effort to compromise with the company by permitting 
any part of the $25,000 not expended in completing the canal 
to be used on other sections of the river.” Still the directors 
were not tempted. Estimating the cost of the locks at $44,000, 
they pointed out that Virginia would have to pay the de- 
ficiency.” Since it could not be expected that the state would 
lay out $19,000 for a project disadvantageous to the common- 
wealth, the Virginia Board of Public Works failed to recom- 
mend an appropriation for the additional locks, thus giving 
silent consent to the company’s policy. 

In 1828, the directors of the Roanoke Navigation Company 
suddenly reversed their position and agreed to lock the canal 
from the basin to the lower river. The decision was not reached 
from any desire to see Plymouth receive the batteaux of the 
upper river. It had long since been ascertained that the Roa- 
noke from its mouth to the shoals below Weldon would pro- 
vide good steamboat navigation.” According to the directors, 
if the canal were constructed on a proper scale, steamboats 
operating from Norfolk could enter the existing basin and load 
their cargo at Weldon’s docks.” The change in attitude on the 
part of the officials reflected the influence of the Virginia, and 
particularly the Norfolk, stockholders. The improvements on 
the upper river had recently been completed to the prescribed 
" ® For the best of the official accounts of the division between Virginia 
and North Carolina stockholders, see Annual Report of the North Carolina 
Board for Internal Improvements (1828), 5-6. There is some mention of 
the stockholders meetings and the postponement of the North Carolina offer 
in Annual Report of the North Carolina Board of Public Improvements 
(1823), 31; Annual Report of the North Carolina Board of Public Improve- 
ments (1824), 10-13. , 

“The compromise was made by the Board and not by the General 
Assembly. Annual Report of the North Carolina Board of Public Improve- 
ments (1825), 19. 


* Report of the Roanoke a Company, November 4, 1824, Ninth 
Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1824), 35-36. 


as ays of the North Carolina Board of Internal Improvements 
a. i, 

* Report of the Roanoke Navigation Company, November 8, 1828, Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1828), 24; 
Annual Report of the North Carolina Board for Internal Improvements 
(1828), 6, 27-28; Report of Andrew Joyner, December 10, 1831, Sixteenth 
Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1831), 32. 
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destination at Salem and the works on the Dan were almost 
finished. Consequently, for the first time, the trade of the 
entire river system could be brought directly to Weldon in- 
stead of being carted northward at points where the naviga- 
tion had previously been unimproved. ® 

That Norfolk would be the emporium for the produce thus 
accumulated was assured before the directors announced 
their decision to complete the canal to the lower river. In fact, 
plans had already been set afoot to establish a direct steam- 
boat connection with Norfolk.” Early in 1829, through the 
agency of the newly organized Virginia and North Carolina 
Transportation Company, the steamboat Petersburg and 
eight sixty-ton barges were placed in operation between 
Weldon and Norfolk.” The action coincided with the open- 
ing of the Dismal Swamp Canal for coastal navigation, but 
preceded the completion of the locks from Weldon to the 
lower Roanoke.” Consequently, it was impossible for the 
steamboat to enter the basin as originally planned or to send 
its lighters above the shoals.” Nor was navigation at the other 
end more promising; the Petersburg, which could barely 
squeeze through the canal, had to meet the company’s barges 


“The navigation of the Roanoke from Weldon to Salem, Virginia, was 
244 miles. The improvements on that route were completed in 1828. Shortly 
thereafter the Dan was opened as far as Danville, but navigation on the 
river was seriously impeded until 1834. Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Virginia Board of Public Works (1828), 24-25; Nineteenth Annual Report 
of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1834), 480-481. 

® Roanoke produce was frequently taken by wagon from Danville, Green 
Hill, Milton, and Clarksville to Lynchburg, Richmond, and Petersburg. For 
a discussion of those routes and costs of transportation see the statement 
of Andrew Joyner in Report of the Roanoke Navigation Company, 1827 
(Raleigh, 1827), 10-12. 
ue ns Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works 

1828), 24. 

™ Annual Report of the North Carolina Board for Internal Improvements 
(1829), 6; Halifax Minerva, April 30, 1829. 

™ Work on the canal was commenced on December, 1828, but the locks 
were replanned by Claudius Crozet in the following March. The delay was 
due to the defalcation of the North Carolina engineer who planned the 
original work. The canal was not completed until 1833. Annual Report of 
the North Carolina Board for Internal Improvements (1829), 6, 8-9; Nine- 
teenth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1834), 480. 
The Dismal Swamp Canal had been enlarged and was opened for coastal 
navigation in December, 1828. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Virginia 
Board of Public Works (1828), 14-15. 

a Minerva, December 17, 1829; Roanoke Advocate, August 12, 26, 
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in the Pasquotank instead of carrying them all the way to and 
from Norfolk.” 

In spite of the difficulties encountered in effecting an 
adequate steamboat transportation between Weldon and Nor- 
folk it was obvious that, in one way or another, Virginia 
would receive the greater benefits from the joint undertaking 
on the Roanoke. Prominent North Carolinians, including 
James Iredell and Joseph Caldwell, had already abandoned 
the hope of creating a rival distribution center without first 
cutting an outlet to the sea or running canals to an existing 
port on the southern coast.” The advent of the steam and 
barge line to Weldon merely emphasized the fact that North 
Carolina could either resign herself to Virginia s monopoly of 
the Roanoke trade or else exert every effort in cutting a pas- 
sageway to the ocean.’ 

Yet, even had oath Carolina been able to prosecute the 
more vigorous course, there was no certainty that Virginia 
would permit the commerce of the Roanoke to be diverted 
from her own shores. In order to satisfy local interests both 
the Virginia legislature and the Board of Public Works kept 
alive the plans of 1812 for transferring the Roanoke trade to 
the James River ports. In fact, when the legislature made its 
offer to consolidate the Roanoke Navigation Company with 
the existing North Carolina enterprise, the Board of Public 
Works examined the feasibility of linking the Roanoke with 
the Appomattox.” In 1818, Loammi Baldwin surveyed the 
route and his report proved sufficiently encouraging to merit 
a request from the inhabitants of the Appomattox region for 
~ ™ Brown, “The Dismal Swamp Canal,” The American Neptune, A Quar- 
terly Journal of Maritime History, V (October, 1945), 300-301. 

*® For the opinion of James Iredell see Annual Report of the North Car- 
olina Board for Internal Improvements (1828), 5-6. For Joseph Caldwell’s 
answer to Virginia’s monopoly of the Roanoke trade see [Joseph Caldwell], 
The Numbers of Carlton, Addressed to the People of North Carolina, on a 
Central Rail-Road through the State (New York, 1828), 71 ff, 145. 

—_ Minerva, November 14, 1829; Roanoke Advocate, September 2, 
1830. 

™ James P. Preston, President of the Board of Public Works, to the Mayor 
of Petersburg, November 22, 1817, Letter Book of the Virginia Board of 
Public Works, June 1816, to April 19, 1832, 13-14, Virginia State Library. 
James P. Preston to the Mayor of Petersburg, December 4, 1817, Letter 


Book of the Virginia Board of Public Works, June 16, to April 19, 1832, 
15, Virginia State Library. 
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the construction of a connecting canal.* In the following year 
provisions were made for financing the project and the state 
engineer was ordered to lay out the actual route.” 

Because the company authorized by the state to construct 
the canal refused to undertake the project, plans for the 
Appomattox and Roanoke waterway were held in abeyance.” 
Nevertheless, during the period in which Hamilton Fulton 
and the state of North Carolina tried to divert the Roanoke 
trade to Plymouth, the Commonwealth of Virginia continued 
to urge the Appomattox connection and eventually incor- 
porated a new company to undertake the task.*' That action 
might well have proved a countermeasure to the plans of 
North Carolina had either state seen its special project to a 
successful conclusion. Yet, in fairness to both states, it should 
be stated that neither the Appomattox connection nor the 
Weldon canal was designed to interfere with the established 
waterway along the Roanoke and its tributaries. In spite of 
opposition from the directors of the Roanoke Navigation 
Company, the Plymouth scheme could scarcely have injured 
trade above Weldon whatever might have been the effect 
upon traffic ee the Dismal Swamp Canal. Nor is there 
any evidence to show that the Appomattox connection was 
regarded as potentially injurious to the interstate waterway. 
Since the junction with the Roanoke was to be made above 
Clarksville, the produce of the Dan and the Roanoke proper 
would not have been diverted from either Weldon or Nor- 
folk.” Neither the Roanoke Navigation nor the Dismal Swamp 
Canal Company objected to the project, although as their 

® Virginia House Journal (1818-1819), 194; Petition of the citizens of 
the counties lying between the Appomattox and Roanoke rivers (1818), 
Legislative Petitions of Chesterfield County, Virginia State Library. 

Virginia Acts (1818-1819), 56, 84. The work was to be undertaken by 
the Upper Appomattox Company, an old Petersburg navigation company 
engaged in improving the Appomattox above the falls. 

© Although the directors of the Upper Appomattox Company showed 
some interest in the Roanoke project they refused to pledge the state’s 
subscription to the construction of the canal. Consequently, Virginia with- 
drew financial aid. Virginia House Journal (1826-1827), 19; Seventh Annual 
Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1822), 65; Ninth Annual 
Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1824), 17. 

“This was the Junction Canal Company incorporated in January, 1825. 
Virginia Acts (1824-1825), ch. 51. 


“Report of Thomas Moore, Sixth Annual Report of the Virginia Board 
of Public Works (1821), 26, 
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own improvements had not been completed they could not 
have known of the competitive effects which the additional 
canal to Petersburg might have imposed.* 

In spite of the fact that there was no apparent intimidation 
involved in Virginia's attempts to link the Appomattox with 
the Roanoke, the entire project was dropped when it became 
clear that North Carolina could not divert the Roanoke trade 
to Plymouth. Popular demand for the Appomattox connec- 
tion continued but the state ignored all such requests as it did 
similar suggestions for construction of a canal between the 
Roanoke and the James.® As long as the natural flow of com- 
merce continued unmolested Virginia had no incentive for 
interrupting the established course of the interstate waterway. 
The advent of the railroad, however, soon changed state 
policy and altered thinking on both sides of the river system. 

For all practical purposes the construction of railroads in 
the Roanoke area marked the end of the waterway as a de- 
termining factor in the relations of the two states. The possi- 
bility of tapping the Roanoke by rail provided so many 
opportunities for linking the river with seaports in both North 
Carolina and Virginia that cooperation between the states 
soon went by the board. During the 1830's, Virginia dis- 
carded the idea of maintaining a continuous waterline from 
the mountains to Norfolk, and North Carolina revamped her 
plans for gaining control of the Roanoke commerce. Virginia 
scored the initial success and became the first to divert the 

* Since James Preston, who had fostered the Roanoke-Appomattox canal, 
was a staunch supporter of the Norfolk-Roanoke waterway it seems un- 
likely that the two routes were regarded as being competitive. For Preston’s 
attitude see James P. Preston to Luke Wheeler, June 21, 1817, Letter 
Book of the Virginia Board of Public Works, June, 1816, to April 19, 1832, 
8-9, Virginia State Library. 

“The decision was made by Governor John Tyler after an examination 
by Claudius Crozet had shown that, even if the proposed Appomattox- 
Roanoke canal were constructed, most of the river traffic would follow the 
interstate waterway to Norfolk. Eleventh Annual Report of the Virginia 
hoy “4 Public Works (1826), 31-34; Virginia House Journal (1826- 

“Richmond Whig, July 26, 1828; Farmers’ Register, I (April, 1834), 
670-671. It should be noted that even the Charlottesville Convention of 
1828 countenanced no resolutions favouring the Roanoke and Appomattox 
connection. Proceedings and Memorial of the Charlottesville Convention 
(Richmond, 1828), passim. The most noteworthy suggestion for a canal 
between the Roanoke and the James came from Claudius Crozet. Report on 


the Survey of the James River, 1827, 15-16, bound in with Virginia House 
Journal (1827-1828). 
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trade of the interstate waterway. In February, 1830, the 
commonwealth chartered the Petersburg Railroad Company 
to run a line from the Appomattox to the Roanoke at, or near, 
Weldon.® The railroad was planned as a means of capturing 
all of the commerce passing from Weldon into Albemarle 
Sound or through the Dism Tice Canal.” Yet, in spite of 
obvious disadvantages to the state, the North Carolina legis- 
lature assented to the charter. 

Construction on the Petersburg railroad progressed with 
such rapidity and skill that the line reached the North Caro- 
lina border before the end of 1832, and by August of the 
following year the road had tapped the basin at Weldon.* 
The resulting impact upon the commerce previously routed 
through the Albemarle Sound to Norfolk was considerable. 
Norfolk-bound flour on the Dismal Swamp Canal dropped 
from 10,778 barrels in 1833, to 2,911 in 1835, and 2,546 in 
1836. The tobacco trade took an even greater relapse, de- 
creasing from 2,113 hogsheads in 1833, to 202 in 1835.°° By 
1837, the Petersburg Railroad Company was carrying ap- 
proximately fifty-two per cent of all flour transported down 


the upper Roanoke and probably all of the 2,975 hogsheads 
of tobacco.” To increase their share of the trade still further, 
the directors of the company purchased two steamboats and 
used them to bring goods from the lower river and from the 
sound to the junction with the railroad.” 


® Virginia Acts (1829-1830), 59. 

* Richmond Enquirer, February 22, 1830. 

® North Carolina Acts (1830), ch. 63. 

® Petersburg Intelligencer, December 12, 1832; American Railroad Jour- 
nal, and Advocate of Internal Improvements, II (January 12, 1833), 17; 
Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, August 20, 1833. 

Report of the Dismal Swamp Canal Company, December 7, 1833, 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1833), 
162; Report of the Dismal Swamp Canal Company, December 4, 1835, 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1835), 
59; Report of the Roanoke Navigation Company, Twentieth Annual Report 
of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1835), 132. Report of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal Company, November 21, 1836, Twenty-First Annual Report 
of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1836), 220. 

“Compiled from figures in Report of the Roanoke Navigation Company, 
December 5, 1837, Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Virginia Board of 
Public Works (1837), 123; Report of the Petersburg Railroad Company, 
December 12, 1837, Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Virginia Board 
of Public Works, (1837), 240. 

"= “Annual Report of the Petersburg Rail Road Company, March 7, 1836,” 
accompanying Twenty-First Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public 
Works (1836), 312, 
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The disruption of commerce on the interstate waterway did 
not go unprotested. The same North Carolina faction that had 
objected to the loss of trade through the Dismal Swamp Canal 
now raised its voice against the depredations of the railroad.” 
In 1833, in an effort to combat Virginia’s domination of the 
Roanoke trade, North Carolinians proposed the construction 
of one railroad leading from the river to Wilmington, another 
from Norfolk to Edenton, and a third extending from Weldon 
southward to the South Carolina border.** Only the first, 
however, was effectually designed to provide the produce of 
the Roanoke with an outlet through a North Carolina port. 
Its potential success was diminished by the lateness of its 
entry into the field. Construction did not start until January, 
1837, and the first train reached Weldon on March 7, 1840, 
almost seven years after the Petersburg railroad had garnered 
the bulk of the available commerce.” 

North Carolina’s second project, the Edenton and Norfolk 
railroad, was regarded by some as an effort to recapture for 
the Albemarle region some of the trade that was siphoned off 
through the Dismal Swamp Canal. Consequently, the Virginia 
Senate refused to sanction the enterprise until the canal com- 
pany ’s officials explained that the proposed line would actually 
increase commerce entering Norfolk through the waterway.” 

The third project did not materialize in the form of the 
original proposal, but a line was constructed from the Roanoke 
region to the capital of North Carolina. Opened on March 21, 
1840, the Raleigh and Gaston was connected with the Peters- 
burg railroad through a subsidiary line at Weldon.” The new 

* Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, October 1, 1833. 


. hy Register and North Carolina Gazette, October 4, 11, Decem- 
er 6, , 

“For the opening of the road see the accounts in Advertizer (Wilming- 
ton), March 12, 1840; North Carolina Standard, (Raleigh), March 11, 1840; 
Register and North Carolina Gazette, March 20, 1840; The Yeoman, 
March 25, April 1, 1840. 

“Report of the Dismal Swamp Canal Company, November 21, 1837, 
Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works 
(1837), 119, 129; Virginia Acts (1838), 105. 

" Register and North Carolina Gazette, March 27, April 10, 1840. The 
subsidiary line was the Greensville and Roanoke which connected the two 
main lines by a bridge over the Roanoke at Gaston. Begun in 1836, the 
eighteen mile line was amalgamated into the Petersburg railroad twenty 
years later. [Sixth] Annual Report of the Petersburg Rail Road Company, 
March 7th, 1836 (Petersburg, 1836), 4-6; [Ninth] Annual Report of the 
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railroad, however, was in reality a pawn in the hands of the 
Petersburg group, and its establishment did more to add to the 
commerce flowing out of North Carolina and into Virginia 
than it did in bringing the commerce of the Roanoke south- 
ward toward Raleigh.” 

The three projects were not the only ones aimed at tapping 
the rich Roanoke region, nor were North Carolinians the onl 
ones who resented the encroachments of the Petersburg rail. 
road. Citizens of Norfolk, sensing that the construction of the 
railroad would end their commercial supremacy, tried to pre- 
vent the state from granting financial aid to the project.” 
Having failed in that they next turned their attention to the 
construction of a rival line and, in 1832, received a charter for 
the Portsmouth and Roanoke railroad.*** Completed in 1837 
the line caused a second decline in the trade of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal; the flour trade fell off to forty-two barrels a 
year and tobacco shipments ceased entirely." The adverse 
effects of the canal were not alleviated by the added trade 
gained through the railroad. The Portsmouth and Roanoke 
was never able to compete profitably with the Petersburg 
and, after nine years of struggling with indebtedness, was 
finally forced to dissolve.’ 

The tapping of the Roanoke basin by the Petersburg, the 
Wilmington, and the Portsmouth railroads ended the life of 
the waterway as a major avenue of interstate trade. The 


Petersburg Rail Road Company, March 4, 1839 (Petersburg, 1839), 7; 
[Twenty-Eighth] Annual Report to the Stockholders of the Petersburg 
Rail Road Company (Petersburg, 1858), 3. 

“The Petersburg Railroad Company regarded the Raleigh and Gaston 
not only as an extension of its own line but as a feeder of produce into 
the Roanoke basin as well. Until 1839, the Petersburg operated the trains 
of the Raleigh and Gaston over the completed part of the route to Franklin. 
In 1842, it was decided to standardize both roads, and the Greensville and 
Roanoke, so that trains could run without interchange all the way from 
Raleigh to Petersburg. First Annual Report of the Raleigh and Gaston 
Rail-Road Company, February 6, 1837 (Raleigh, 1837), 9; Fourth Annual 
Report of the Raleigh and Gaston Rail-Road Company, June, 1842 
(Raleigh, 1842), 21. 

* Enquirer, March 12, 1831. 

Virginia Acts (1831-1832), 151. 

™ Report of the Dismal Swamp Canal Company, December 12, 1837, 
‘iat ine Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works 

1837), 123. 

™ Thirtieth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1845), 
7-10, 74-75, 84-115; Proceedings of an Adjourned Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail Road Company, 
Held in the City of Richmond, July 21, 1846 (Richmond, 1846), 4-8. 
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decade of 1830’s saw the waterway divided into two com- 
ponent parts; the Roanoke and its tributaries became feeders 
for the railroads, and the Dismal Swamp Canal was relegated 
to the position of an inland waterway. Once the split had been 
accomplished neither North Carolina nor Virginia regarded 
the waterway as a continuous line of communication between 
the mountains and the sea. Each section was considered 
separately and little attention was paid to either. As a result, 
improvements on the river system gradually fell into disuse 
and one portion collapsed entirely. 

The dissolution of the waterway came first to that part of 

improvements below the basin at Weldon. When the lower 
canal was rendered useless by the railroads, the locks were 
allowed to fall into disrepair, and neither North Carolina nor 
Virginia offered to aid in their reconstruction.’” In 1836, the 
navigation company decided to concentrate its efforts on the 
further improvement of the upper river. The company sent 
two representatives to New York, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts in order to determine, from examples in those states, 
if steamboats could be employed on the river between Weldon 
and Clarksville. The commissioners returned with a report 
which favored the use of shallow draft steamboats on the 
upper river, and the state’s engineer maintained that the 
necessary improvements could be made without much cost. 
As a result, extensive works were planned and both the Dan 
and the Staunton were partly improved for steamboat naviga- 
tion. As no financial aid could be secured from either Virginia 
or North Carolina, and as the panic of 1837 left the company 
with no more than $1,000 per annum for the improvements, 
the entire project was discarded. 
"8 Nineteenth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works 
(1834), 466; Twentieth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public 
Works (1835), 135-1386; Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Virginia 
Board of Public Works (1837), 327. 

Edward B. Hicks to Andrew Joyner, June 20, 1836, Farmers’ Register, 
IV (September, 1836), 267; Niles’ Weekly Register, LII (May 6, 1837), 
160;Twenty-First Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works 
(1836), 341-342; Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Virginia Board of 
Public Works (1887), 14-24, 320-322, 325, 327; Twenty-third Annual 


Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1838), 124-126; Thirtieth 
Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1845), 41-42. 
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After the advent of the railroads the Dismal Swamp Canal 
fared but little better than did its companion on the Roanoke. 
In 1845, the directors of the former company suggested that 
a canal be cut from Murfreesboro on the Meherrin to a point 
above Weldon. According to the directors this would reinsti- 
tute the old interstate waterway, obviate the long trip down 
the Roanoke, and give Norfolk a better access to the trade at 
Weldon. *” Although the Board of Public Works called the 
attention of the Virginia legislature to the proposal, no attempt 
was made to resurrect a project that had died a decade be- 
fore.’ 

The lack of interest in plans for the enlargement or recon- 
struction of the Norfolk-Roanoke route was merely the final 
peg in the coffin of the interstate waterway. For thirty-five 
years North Carolina and Virginia had fought and argued 
over the improvements until at last a compromise had been 
reached. For another fifteen years the two states had con- 
structed and improved the three-hundred-and-forty-mile line 
of communications. The squabbles had continued, but the 
waterway had been preserved. Then came the disruption, 
occurring before there had been adequate opportunity to 
prove the value of the trade route. Certainly the period of 
controversy had overshadowed the useful life of the project. 
Yet it is doubtful, even had there been no such controversy, 
whether financial and local conditions would have permitted 
a much earlier beginning or completion of the improvements. 
It may even have been fortunate that the Roanoke waterway 
got off to a late start, for its relatively brief life prevented it 
from becoming a heavily endowed vested interest that could 
have barred future progress in transportation. 





% Thirtieth Annual Report of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1845), 
4, 24. 

* Report of James McDowell, December 1, 1845, Thirtieth Annual Re- 
port of the Virginia Board of Public Works (1845), 4. 
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THE CONFEDERATE LETTERS OF RUFFIN BARNES 
OF WILSON COUNTY 


Edited By HUGH BUCKNER JOHNSTON, JR. 


INTRODUCTION 


This collection of Confederate letters originally contained 
forty or more items, but many have been lost, and others 
were damaged beyond legibility by flames and water. Only 
twenty-one letters could be satisfactorily deciphered, and all 
persons and places mentioned in them have been identified. 
There is nothing sensational in the subject matter, but the 
writer was a conscientious officer, who expressed sensible 
observations concerning his domestic and military affairs. 
Also, his letters throw valuable light on the movements and 
personnel of Company C, Forty-Third North Carolina In- 
fantry Regiment, during that period of the war in which he 
was their immediate commander. 

Ruffin Barnes was born in 1829 in the southern part of what 
is now Wilson County. His parents were Elias Barnes and 
[wife] Zilpha Thompson Barnes. Both parents were born in 
1803, and were descended from substantial local families.’ 
In 1860 they lived near Black Creek and owned $5,350 worth 
of real and personal property.” Their children were given 
more than the average social and educational advantages in 
the agricultural environment of the lower Black Creek com- 
munity, but a biographer would find it practically impossible 
to discover, prior to 1860, any interesting details of their 
private lives beyond the fact that the writer of these letters 
married and established himself as a solid and useful citizen. 

The War between the States brought Ruffin Barnes from 
comparative obscurity to competent — of men on the 
exacting field of battle. On January 22, 1862, he enlisted at 

1An extensive manuscript history of the prolific Barnes family of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina was compiled by, and is in the files of, the 
editor of these letters. 

*This information was taken from the Wilson County Census of 1860, 


a large alphabetized typescript in the collection of the editor. The original 
manuscript volume is in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


[ 75] 
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Black Creek Depot as one of 102 privates in Company C, 
Forty-Third North Carolina Infantry Regiment, Confederate 
States Army. The military record describes Barnes at the time 
of his enlistment as a farmer by occupation, five feet eight 
inches in height.’ On April 2, he was mustered into service 
for three years by Colonel Robert C. Hill at Camp Mangum, 
about three miles west of Raleigh. He was commissioned 
second lieutenant on February 28, although the commissions 
of the other officers of the Regiment are dated March 25. 

On the first of June, 1862, Lt. Barnes was at Camp Davis, 
near Wilmington; exactly a month later he was under fire 
from the Federal batteries on Malvern Hill and gunboats in 
the James River. On July 28 he was advanced to first lieu- 
tenant by order of Governor Henry T. Clark of Edgecombe 
nccay 6 The roll call of August 31 noted that he was absent 
from his company on some unspecified special duty. On 
November 15 he was received at the First North Carolina 
Hospital and sent to private quarters in Petersburg, Virginia, 
but returned to duty on November 17. In December his 
Regiment was ordered to the vicinity of Goldsboro and Kin- 
ston to reinforce troops which opposed the Union forces 
operating from New Bern. 

At the resignation of James S. Woodard on January 31, 
1863, Ruffin Barnes was appointed Captain of Company C, 
and served in that capacity until the time of his death two 
years later.* On April 30 Captain Barnes was absent from 
his command on account of sickness, but accompanied his 
men to Fredericksburg in early June. Arriving at Gettysburg 
about 1 P.M. on July 1, he was under fire “during the entire 
fight.” His regiment formed its line of battle to the left of 
General W. D. Pender’s Division and gained Seminary Ridge. 
On July 2 it was shelled heavily by the enemy batteries on 
Cemetery Heights. After a night march over exceedingly 
rough terrain, the regiment attacked Culp’s Hill, on July 3, 





*A small portrait of Captain Ruffin Barnes appears on the plate facing 
page one in Walter Clark, editor, Histories of the Several Regiments and 
Battalions from North Carolina in the Great War 1861-65 (Goldsboro, 
1901) Vol. III. 

*“The military record of Ruffin Barnes was copied by the editor from 
the Confederate Military Records in the National Archives. 
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and took the first line of Federal works before being forced 
to withdraw to its first position on Seminary Ridge.” 

In the Confederate retreat from Gettysburg, the Forty- 
Third Regiment was in the rearguard and frequently skirmish- 
ed with the Federal advance. They were still in upper Vir- 

inia on November 9 when Captain Barnes became so 
Badly affected by “Debilitas” that he was placed in General 
Hospital No. 4 at Richmond, where he remained at least ten 
days. On November 27 his company engaged in the all-day 
fight at Mine Run. The enemy withdrew north of the Rapidan 
River, and the Confederates went into winter quarters. About 
the middle of January, 1864, the entire Regiment was de- 
tached to assist General R. F. Hoke with operations in eastern 
North Carolina. They participated in the Battle of Batchelor’s 
Creek on February 1 and in the capture of Plymouth on 
April 20. 

About two weeks later Captain Barnes and his company 
were engaged with the enemy within sight of New Bern when 
orders came to proceed to the entrenchments in front of 


Petersburg. Under cover of a dense fog, on the morning of 
May 16, they made a successful attack of Drewry’s Bluff. 
On May 23 they were again with their old brigade when it 


charged the enemy works at Hanover Junction. They fought 
in the Battle of Bethesda Church on May 30, Gaines’ Mill 
on June 2, and Cold Harbor on June 3, followed by skirmishes 
at Lynchburg on June 13, Buford’s Gap on June 20, and 
Salem on June 21. They crossed the Potomac River near 
Shepherdstown on July 6 and engaged the Federal forces 
nearly all day in the rear of Maryland Heights. On July 9 they 
reached Fredericksburg, and after a stubborn fight assisted 
in driving General Lew Wallace's Division from its strong 
position on the Monocacy River. 

Within a period of thirty days Captain Barnes and his men 
had marched five hundred miles and had fought in at least 
twelve battles or skirmishes. The Federals were driven into 
the Shenandoah River at Snicker’s Ford on July 17, and 

*For additional details of activities of Forty-Third North Carolina In- 
fantry Regiment in which Captain Barnes served, see Clark, Histories 


of the Several Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina in the Great 
War 1861-65, III, 1-20. 
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there was a “hard fight” at Darksville on July 19. After an 
attack on Winchester, they encamped near Strasburg and 
Bunker Hill for two weeks of comparative inactivity. Ruffin 
Barnes led the men of Company C in only two more battles, 
Winchester on August 17 and Charlestown on August 21. 
Leuren D. Killette succeeded him nominally as Captain, but 
his own health had already become so seriously impaired that 
he was never able to assume his duties.° 

Captain Barnes was seriously wounded in the action at 
Charlestown and was placed in the local military hospital. 
This is verified by the report from Major-General Robert E. 
Rodes’s Division near Bunker Hill on September 30, and 
by Colonel D. G. Coward's report at New Market on October 
29. On January 28, 1865, Colonel John R. Winston of 
Grimes's Brigade reported at Camp Rodes that Barnes had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. The men of Company C 
did not learn until later that their Captain had died in cap- 
tivity on December 24, 1864. 


(1) 
Newbern, N. C. June 25 1861 
Mr. Ruffin Barnes’ 
Dear Sir: 


I can Inform you I am now in Newbern and have been here 8 
days but don’t know how long I shall stay here. I am well and fat 
as ever and very well satisfied considering I am in the army. I 
saw your Letter you sent to Bunyan’ Last Night and was glad to 
hear your crop was so Likely. I hope I can come and see you. I 
wish I could say, but I can’t tell you what day yet. I want you to 


° This information was also taken from the Confederate Military Records 
in The National Archives. 

*This series of Confederate letters penned by Captain Ruffin Barnes 
of Wilson County is now in the possession of the Honorable W. A. Lucas 
of 1407 West Nash Street, Wilson, North Carolina. 

*Bunyan Barnes, brother of Captain Ruffin Barnes, was born in 1837 
and served in Company F, Fourth North Carolina Infantry Regiment, 
Confederate States Army, according to a manuscript “Roster of Wilson 
County Soldiers in the War between the States,” compiled by the editor 
principally from John W. Moore’s Roster of North Carolina Troops in The 
War Between The States, Raleigh, 1882. 
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write soon and let me hear from you and all Rest. You may not 
send that Bdy. [brandy] until I come and then I can bring it. 


Yours as always, 
JESSE WATSON® 


(2) 


Camp Davis’ June 1** 1862 
Dear wife," 


Your affectionate letter came to hand last night and found 
me well & hearty as a pig. I was glad to hear from you & hear 
you were well, but sorry to hear my little girls’? were sick. I 
hope they are better by this time. I shall be uneasy all the time 
now until I hear from them again. I sent you a fine-tooth comb 
in my last letter & you never wrote me whether you received it 
or not. I went to Wilmington yesterday & you can’t tell how 
badly I hated to see the Train start & I could not come, but I 
hope the time is not far distant when I will have the exquisite 
Pleasure of laying my arms around your neck again. I cannot 
tell how it will be about my coming in time for the sale. I have not 
said anything to the Col.!* about coming yet. I know he will be 
French.'* He put a stop to furloughs some time ago & I don’t 
know whether he will assign one now or not. I am going to try 
for one anyhow. I may get the chance of coming without going 
to him. 

If I do not come, I want you to tell Silas'® I will Risk his Judg- 
ment on a cow & calf. I want him to buy one if he can & as for 


*Jesse Watson, probably a son of Jesse and Sallie Watson of Wilson 
County, was born in 1836 and served in Company F, 4th North Carolina 
Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. These and subsequent statistical details were 
derived from the Wilson County Census of 1860, the original manuscript 
of which is preserved in The National Archives, Washington, D. C. The 
copy in the files of the editor has been organized and typed alphabetically 
according to family units. 

*Camp Davis was near Wilmington, North Carolina. 

™ Mary Bryant, the second wife of Ruffin Barnes. By his first wife he 
had a son, A. Taylor Barnes of Crossroads Township, but this child was 
never mentioned in the surviving letters. ~ 

“The two daughters of Ruffin Barnes were Luzette who married Jona- 
than Newsome and died without progeny, and Leora Frances who married 
Lafayette Francis Lucas (born in 1851), son of Silas Lucas and Martha 
Tomlinson Lucas. Leora and Lafayette Lucas were the parents of W. A. 
Lucas, attorney at law and present owner of these Confederate letters. 

* Probably Colonel Thomas S. Kenan of the Forty-third Regiment. 
willing for me to come, but can’t tell how it will be with General 


“General S. G. French. 

* Silas Lucas (born 1817) and wife Patsey Tomlinson Lucas (born 1817) 
lived near Black Creek and were worth $2,350.00 in 1860. They were 
the parents of the celebrated Silas Lucas (November 29, 1852-April 20, 
a who was the grandfather and namesake of the Wilson County 
solicitor. 
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the Sheep, I want five or six ewes & Lambs. I don’t care what 
the Price is unless they go clear out of all reason. If I don’t come, 
tell Silas to fix with the Administrator if he will not Let be 
until I come home & when I come I will Pay the money. I want 
you to hold on to the money that you have got. If I get my money 
before I come, I will bring you something to Please you. They 
have not Paid me any money since I was at home. 

I begin to think our chance is Better about whipping the 
Yankees than it has ever been. I don’t think there is any danger 
of a fight here no time quick, if there ever is. I have heard a 
great many big guns since I came to this place. They will not 
get much if they ever get Wilmington. I would not be surprised 
if we go to Weldon in a few Days & I hope we will. 

Tell Larky’® her husband sends his Love to her & the child- 
ren & wants to see them very badly. I received your K with 
great gratitude & affection. I am very sorry to have to say to 
you that Riley Lucas’, poor fellow, is Lying very low & looks 
more like dying than Living. I heard the Doctor say this morn- 
ing he thought we were going to Lose him. It almost makes me 
shed Tears to look at him & think of his Poor Wife & children. 
I think you had best not let his wife hear of it. I hope he will 
get well yet. He has the Pneumonia. I will close for the Present. 


Until Death I am your Loving 
R. B. 


(3) 


Culpeper County, Va. 
June 8 1863 


Dear wife, 


I will drop you a few lines to let you Know where I am & how 
I am getting along. I am as well as common at this time. I very 
often Suffer with that pain in my stomach, but I am as hearty as 
usual. I hope these few lines may find you all well. 

Dear wife, we have been on a march ever since Thursday 
morning. We are now about four miles north of Culpeper Court 
House. We got here last evening. I don’t think we shall stay here 
long, but where we will go from here none of us can tell. Some 
think that Genl. Lee is going to cross the river & get in Hooper’s'® 
rear, but no one can tell what his intentions are. I tell you we 


* Larky was probably the wife of one of Captain Barnes’s privates. 

* Riley Lucas, born 1832, was a cooper by trade. In 1860 he had a wife, 
two daughters, and was worth $100.00. He was a private in Captain Barnes’s 
Company. 

“This reference was intended for General Joseph Hooker. 
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have had hard times since we came out here. It is the hilliest 
country I ever saw. We have been marching nearly two days 
in sight of the Blue Ridge. The men are running away very bad 
& we are now under the strictest orders that any set of men 
ever were placed under before. None of the men is allowed to 
leave the Company without a commissioned officer with him. 
Whenever one is bound to leave, some of us has to go with him. 
It keeps us all the time going. 

I don’t see [how] this war can last much longer. If times 
don’t get better, I can’t tell what will be the consequence. Lord 
send this war may end soon! I don’t think it can last much long- 
er. I tell you when men have to march until they fall dead it 
looks hard. I saw one poor fellow lying on the Side of the road 
sucking his thumb & foaming at the mouth. He perished to death 
for water. The men are not allowed to Stop to get water when 
they are Suffering for it. I understand some three or four more 
died the same way this man did, but I suppose they are bound 
to do this or too many would be falling out. All of the Boys 
are well & hearty. We are in Jackson’s'® old Corps. The men 
could get along a great deal better if they did not Suffer so for 
water. You may tell Edwin’s®® family that he is well. I want you 
to write soon. Direct your letters to Richmond. All is quiet on 
the Rappahannock this morning. I have not heard from you 


since I left home. Please write soon & often. I will get your letters 
after awhile. 


I remain 
Your Loving Husband until Death, 
R. BARNES 


(4) 
Williamsport, Md. 


June 18" 1863 
Dear wife, 


I this morning avail myself of writing you a few lines to let 
you know that I am yet in the land_of the living & thank God 
I am enjoying good health and hope these few lines may find 
you all the same. I cannot begin to tell the ups and downs I 
have seen since I saw you last. We have been marching for the 
last ten or fifteen days. We marched up the Shenandoah Valley 


* At this time the Forty-Third Infantry Regiment had been fighting 
under T. J. “Stonewall” Jackson, who had been fatally wounded at Chan- 
cellorsville about a month earlier. 

Edwin Barnes, brother of Ruffin Barnes, was born in 1824. In 1860 he 
was a farmer by occupation, was worth $1,175.00, and had a wife and four 
es my _ in Company F, Fourth North Carolina Infantry Regi- 
ment, C. S. A. 
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through the mountains. We had to wade the rivers as we came 
to them. We waded the Potomac yesterday. I can’t tell anything 
about where we are going to from here. We are but a few miles 
from the Pennsylvania line. We did not meet with but little 
difficulty in getting here. We came through several little towns 
& drove the Yankees out of them & got a great many things 
from them. [We] captured a good many prisoners but I must 
not undertake to mention all that took place as that would take 
me a great while. 

All the boys are well as common. Edwin [is] rather poorly, 
but think he is only broken down. I have got along on this march 
remarkably well. We have been resting now for three days. There 
are but few Yankees up here, but I can’t tell how soon they may 
come. We have only one Division up here. The rest of our army 
is at Fredericksburg & between here and there I understand 
Hooker is going to Washington City & a part of his army is 
already there, but I can’t tell how true it is. We can hear noth- 
ing true. I have not heard anything from home since I left. I 
would be very glad to hear from you. You must get along the 
best you can & not be too despondent. The same God is with me 
here as was there. I want you to pray for peace & my safe re- 
turn. Stephen Boyett?! said tell his wife he was well as common. 
Nothing more at present. You cannot get a letter to me. If I can’t 
get one from Richmond, you need not direct one anywhere else. 


Your affectionate husband, 
R. BARNES 
(5) 


July 14, 1863 

Dear wife, 

Thank God I am one more time permitted to write you a few 
lines to let you know that I came through all the fighting un- 
hurt. None of us Brothers was Killed nor wounded. I was in 
the fight three days in succession. I had 17 men killed & wounded 
in my Company. Only four men killed. John Parrish,?? Guilford 
Ricks,” Arthur M. Davis** & Calvin Rentfrow,” all killed, the 
other thirteen wounded. 


™ Stephen Boyett, born in 1824, was an illiterate turpentine worker when 
the war began; he had three children. He ae in Company A, Fifty-fifth 
North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. 

“John Parrish, born in 1827, was an illiterate farmer and had a wife 
and six children. 

* Guilford Ricks of Oldfield Township was born in 1824. He was illiterate 
but had accumulated property valued at $692.00 by 1860. He had five 
children. He was at one —_ in Company H, Fifty-ninth North Carolina 
Cavalry Regiment, C. S. 

“Arthur M. Davis of Oidfeld Township was an illiterate turpentine 
worker worth $1,200.00 in 1860. He then had a wife and two children. 

* Calvin Rentfrow, son of Willie and Athy Rentfrow of Wilson County, 
was an illiterate farm laborer. He was born in 1837. His parents had 
farming property valued at $2,120.00 in 1860. 
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I am well as common at this time. Bill?* is down with Rheuma- 
tism & Levet Brown’ is also down with the same Complaint. I 
had them both sent to the Hospital. I suppose they are now at 
Winchester but will be kept on ahead of us. We came Back 
across the Potomac River last night. We had to ford it. I was 
on my feet marching all night last night; did not sleep a wink, 
and it was raining very hard. It has rained a good deal since 
the fight. We crossed the River this morning about 2 o’clock. 

I hope we will Be now so we can hear from Each other often. 
I have not heard from you in Better than a month. I cannot 
write much at this time. Not knowing as you will ever get my 
letter, I won’t undertake to give you any of the Particulars of 
the fight this time. Edwin said Tell wife he will write in a few 
Days. I reckon we will come on Somewhere nearer Richmond 
Before we stop, but can’t tell when we will get in camp again. 
Our men have not had a chance to change their clothes in 5 
weeks. We are nearly all the time going. Please write soon. 
Direct as you did Before. Tom? is with Bill & Brown. I remain 
until Death your 


Loving husband, 
R. BARNES 


(6) 


Camp near Orange C. H. 
43™ Regt. N.C.T. August 4" 1863 


Dear wife, 


I recd. your Kind Letter yesterday & was glad to hear you 
were all well. I am well and hearty as I ever was in my life. 
There is no news to write you at this time as everything is quiet 
about here now, but I can’t tell how long it will remain so. You 
appear to be uneasy about the Yankees coming up there, but I 
hope they will not get as high up as that. Oh, if I could only 
come as you Dreamed I did, what a pleasure it would Be to me! 
God bless you! I hope I will see the time come when I can realize 
your Dream. I love my little Children when I think of their 
Speaking of me as they did. 


* William Barnes, brother of Captain Ruffin Barnes, was born in 1839. 
7 ?w* in Company C, Forty-third North Carolina Infantry Regiment, 
A 


M Levet Brown has not been identified but was probably from Wayne 
ounty. 

* Thomas Barnes, born in 1835, was the brother of Ruffin Barnes, and 
was a merchant worth $1,650.00 in 1860. He apparently served in Company 
G, Fifth North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. 
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Dear wife, you must not get out of heart. If we should never 
meet on this Earth again, I hope we will meet in the world to 
come where Trouble and Parting are no more. Dear wife, I 
have offered many Prayers for you as well as myself. I think 
it time for everybody to be engaged in Prayer. I have not seen 
John Wasdon”* but heard from him since the fighting. He came 
out safe, so said Isaac Aycock.*® I must close for the present. 
May God bless you all as there is none other can guard you. 
the war last longer. N. C. is Showing her sympathy to the North. 
Sometimes I think the war never will stop & then again I think 


Very Respectfully, 
Your affectionate Husband, 


R. BARNES 
(7) 


Camp near Orange C. H. 
August 15" 1863 


Dear wife, 


Yours of the 7" never came to hand until last night. I received 
one from Father that was written the 9°. Some how or other 
your letter got misplaced & did not come as soon as it ought to. 
I saw in father’s that Leory was a little sick. I can say to you 
that I am well with the exception of a bad cold. I hope these few 
lines may come safely to hand and find you all well. I reckon 
I have received all of your letters. I am very sorry to hear of 
the Death of Amos Horne.*! I also hear that John Henry Lucas** 
is very sick. You must write me how he has got. You did not 
say how many lambs we had. You must not Keep the Sheep in 
the orchard too long at a time. 

I am going to send you forty Dollars & hope you will receive 
it. Then you can pay my Tax. You must not Despond & get 
out of heart. I hope I will get the chance to come home in the 
course of a month or two. I am going to fix some way to come. 
As soon as I can have any Excuse & can get to Richmond or 
Petersburg, you can come to see me. I want to see you very badly 
& hope I can see you before a great while. 

You seem to be Down on some of our Genls. very much, but 
they all do the best they can, so don’t fall out with them so. I 
fear Such mad meetings as they are holding in N. C. will make 





* John Wasdon was probably from Wayne or Greene County. 

®Tsaac Aycock was apparently from Wayne County. 

* Amos Horne, son of Hardy and Edith Horne, was born in 1821. On 
February 23, 1857, he was a lister of land taxes in Wilson County. The 
Census of 1860 listed him as a farmer worth $5,000.00. 

“John Henry Lucas, son of Silas and Patsey Lucas, was born in 1845. 


it deemed 


Pee Licey 
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it is bound to stop before long. I don’t see how it can go on as 
it is. We are all feeling Depressed now. 

You may like to hear the Rail Road runs in about two or 
three hundred yards of our camp. The train stops at Orange 
C. H. about one mile from our Camp. I do wish I would come 
home now. I want to see you So bad, but you must not get out 
of heart. I sometimes come when you are not looking for me & 
it may be so again. 

This letter is written in a great Hurry. I can’t think of all I 
wish to write this time. I have not heard from Edwin since he 
left the Regt. I do not see why he does not write his folks. Bill 
is yet in Richmond. I have not heard from him in several days. 
Tom is the only one with me. He is never well but is always up. 
Bennett** is 4% mile from us. Please send your letters to Black 
Creek & let Holt** back them for you & write often. 


Your Loving Husband, 
R. BARNES 


(8) 


Camp near Orange C. House 
August 17" 1863 
Dear wife, 


Yours of the 14 came to hand yesterday. I am glad to hear 
you are all well. I am very unwell at this time with a bad cold. 
I hope these few lines may find you all well. You may tell Siller*® 
that Edwin is at Lynchburg. He is about well & ready to come 
back to the Regt. I don’t see why he has [not] written to her 
before this time. I saw a man [who] came from there & said he 
was about well, so she need not be uneasy about him. I am looking 
for him to come back now every day. 

I forgot in my last letter to say anything about Perry Godwin.** 
I am very sorry to have to inform his mother of his death. He 
died on the 26” of July from the wounds he received in the fight. 
I was not notified of his death until very recently. They just 
stated to me that he died from gun-shot wound. He died at Char- 
lottesville, Va. The ball not being got out of his Shoulder, I 
reckon mortification must have taken place. I was very much 


* Bennett Barnes, brother of Captain Ruffin Barnes, was born in 1841. 
He was 2nd Lieutenant of Company C, Forty-third North Carolina In- 
fantry Regiment. 

“Joseph S. Holt, born in 1832, was a merchant in Black Creek and was 
worth $9,150.00 in 1860. He later served as postmaster of Black Creek from 
December 7, 1874, until October 5, 1889. 

* Priscilla, wife of Edwin Barnes, was born in 1831. 

* Perry Godwin, born in 1844, was a farm laborer. He served in Com- 
pany C, Forty-third North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. 
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surprised to hear of his death after hearing he was getting along 
so well. 

You say you don’t know as this War will ever stop. I tell you 
the thing is now on a balance & the Scale has got to turn one 
way or the other & that before long. I am looking forward now 
for an early Peace Stronger than I ever have. If I could see you 
I would give my reasons for Saying, but I will decline giving 
them by Letter. One thing I will say to you: I fear the time 
has passed when we could have made the most honorable peace. 
You must keep this to yourself. I would not express myself 
this way to the Soldiers. God only knows what will be the result. 
I think it will end some way and that Pretty Soon. I never 
have thought so before. They are now giving our men furloughs, 
one for every Two Companies. They do that in order to stop 
Desertion. 

You must pull up with a good resolution. I think the war is 
nearly to a close. If not, I will try for a furlough before long. 
You don’t imagine how glad I would be to come home. I must 
come to a close for the Present. I will write Short & often. 


Very Respectfully, your Loving 
Husband R. B. 


(9) 


Camp near Orange C. H. 
August 25" 1863 


Dear wife, 


I have been looking for a letter written by your dear hand 
some two or three days but failed to get one as yet. I am well 
& should have written you before now but was waiting to hear 
from you. I hope you are all well. There is nothing of any im- 
portance about here. Everything appears to keep very quiet as 
yet. Some of the men say we will not have any fighting here 
soon, I do hope and trust we will never have another. God only 
knows what we shall all have to encounter with before we get 
through this Troublesome war. 

Dear wife, there is one thing I have been thinking of writing 
to you some time. I have been very much concerned about the 
Salvation of my Soul pretty much ever since I left home. I have 
spent a great part of my time in Praying since I last saw you 
& I thank God I feel now like I was richly rewarded for it. Christ 
says seek & ye shall find, ask & ye shall receive, knock & it shall 
be opened unto you. All this is true if we seek with the right 
heart. The reason I did not say anything to you about same, I 
wished to be sincere in it & feel that my heart was changed 
before I made a public Profession to you, 
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Dear wife, I wish I could See you & talk with you. I hope the 
time will soon come when we will be permitted to see each other 
again. I will say to you we have a very nice man here for our 
Preacher. He saw my condition & I told him how I had beea dis- 
turbed about the welfare of my soul. He said he knew there was 
a great change in me after talking with me awhile. He told me 
I ought to connect myself with some Christian Church. I told 
him I preferred Joining the Methodist Church & I joined the 
Church the 3¢ day of August & was baptized last Sunday. I 
can’t write any longer on the subject at this time. 

I can say to you our men are now getting furloughs. Only 
three officers have furloughs at a time. I don’t know whether I 
will get one of the first three or not. If I don’t, I will the second. 
Some of them say I will get the first one. I think there’s a chance 
of my coming before long. Oh, how glad I would be to come 
home! You may tell Daniel Campbell’s*? mother and wife I am 
going to see him today. I hope I will find him well. I must come 
to a close for the Present, hoping to see you before long. I remain 
your affectionate Husband as ever. God Bless you! 


R. BARNES 
Please write soon. 


(10) 


Camp near Orange C. H. 


August 29 1863 
My Dear wife, 


Your kind letter came yesterday Evening & found me well. 
I was very glad to hear you were all well & was hoping I would 
soon receive a letter from you. I was afraid you were sick & 
could not write to me. I was getting very uneasy. I would give 
the last Dollar’s worth of Property I have in this world to come 
Home & Stay with you, but the Lord only knows when this 
war will ever stop. I some times think it will never Stop until 
the People become more humble & thankful to the Almighty 
for his Passed Blessings. Oh, that every Human heart could 
feel as they should feel on this great important Subject! We 
had all got to feeling too independent within ourselves. 

Dear wife, I have often thought of what you have said to me 
when we appeared to be enjoying ourselves so well there about 
the Shop. The soldiers all seem to be taking a great deal more 
interest in going to hear Preaching than they have done. Our 


* Daniel Campbell, born in 1837, was an illiterate farmer worth $1,137.00 
in 1860. He had a wife and one child at the beginning of the war. He served 
in Company A, Fifty-fifth North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. 
Milly Campbell, his mother, was born in 1802. 
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Chaplain has been Preaching to our Regt. every night for two 
weeks. A great many have become very Serious on the Subject 
of Religion since he has been Preaching so much. 

You said you had been to the yearly meeting at Wilson.** I 
am glad for you to go & hear Preaching if I am not there to go 
with you. I hope the Lord will Bless us & Bring us together 
again sometime. I think if nothing happens I will get a furlough 
in three or four weeks. Some of our officers have sent up some 
now. I tell them it must be my time next time. Oh, I do want 
to come so bad! 

You said you had received the forty Dollars I sent you. I sent 
one Hundred more by Father. You had better be Looking out 
for some Salt & get Some as soon as you can. How are the corn 
& Bacon holding out? Will you have enough or not? You will 
have to hire some Person to assist them in Saving the fodder. 
Tell Cato*® to attend to my mare & not let her Suffer for water. 
Tell Leony & Luzett Papa is going to try to come Home & see 
them before long. 

I must come to a close; the mail is now going off. Please write 
often. Write how John Henry is getting along. I hope he will 
get well again. Edwin has not come to the Company yet. All 
the rest of the Boys are well. I don’t see why Edwin does not 
write home. I still remain your Dear loving Husband. 


God Bless you forever! 
R. BARNES 


(11) 


Camp near Kelley’s Ford,* Va. 
October 3™ [?], 1863 


Dear wife, 


I will again drop you a few lines to let you know of the State 
of my Health. It is not very good at this time nor has been since 
I wrote to you before. I have been having Chills for the last 
four or five days, but last night I missed the attack. I have 
been up all the time, only when I would have one. I will take 
care of myself the best that I can & hope I will not have any 
more. I hope these few lines may find you all well & doing well. 

There can’t none of us get any furlough as they seem to 
think the Yankees are going to try to cross the River. As soon 
as this Excitement Passes off, I am going to come home if noth- 


* A large number of the citizens around Wilson were accustomed to at- 
tend the yearly meeting at the old Tosneot Primitive Baptist Church 
(now known as the Wilson Primitive Baptist Church). It is the oldest 
church in the county and dates from 1756. 

* Cato was a slave aes to Ruffin Barnes. 

“Kelley’s Ford, on the Rappahannock River, is near Culpeper. 
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ing happens, though I can’t tell when that will be, but I hope 
before long. If we have got to fight them this Fall, I don’t care 
how soon it comes off. Then we can get furloughs who of us are 
living. 

I would like to have my coat from Home, but you may let it 
Stay until I come Home. If I don’t get the Chance to come home 
time Enough for you to begin to fatten the hogs, you must Try 
to fatten Enough to make plenty of meat. I wish I could see them. 
Then I could tell you what Sort to fatten, but you must do the 
best you can. I hope the Lord will Provide for us Both. We had 
a very rainy day yesterday & most all night last night, but I 
managed to keep from getting wet & missed my Chill, but I 
think it was a great wonder I missed it in such weather. 

How do Leory & Luzetty like their confederate rings? I 
reckon they were very well pleased with them. I wish I could 
come to see you all for I have almost forgotten how you all look. 
I dreamed last night of being with you and was So well pleased, 
but when I woke up I found myself far away from the Pleasure 
I had just realized in my Slumber & how Sad it made me feel 
to think of the difficulties I might have to undergo before we 
could See Each other again! 

You never Said whether your molasses was good or not. I 
want you to write me how you think the Potatoes are, whether 
they are any account or not. You must have the Children to Pick 
plenty of dry Peas if there are any. I don’t know as I have any- 
thing more to write this time, so I will come to a close for the 
Present. I am looking for a letter from you tonight. You can’t 
imagine how glad I am to get a letter from you. 


R. BARNES 


(12) 
Camp 43° Regt. N.C.T. 


October 21*t 1863 
Dear wife, 


Yours of the 8 came to hand yesterday. I was very glad to 
hear from you & hear you were all well. Your letter found me 
well but very much fatigued from hard marching. We have 
been marching for the last two weeks. We did not lie up but one 
day in the time. We did not have any regular engagement with 
the enemy but had very heavy skirmishing for three days & a 
good portion of the time we were double-quicking after the 
Yankees. We all thought we would have a hard fight at Bull Run 
or Manassas, but there was only a part of our forces engaged 
there. Two of our Brigades were badly cut up. The one Bill 
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Bardin*! was in suffered very bad. I saw Bill Bardin. He was 
wounded in the big toe very bad. I saw Ivey Yelverton*? He was 
wounded in the thigh. He was wounded very bad. I think his 
thigh was broken. 

After the fight was over we commenced tearing up & burning 
the Rail Road. The Yankees never troubled us any more after 
we turned back. We burned the Rail Road from Manassas to 
the Rappahannock River, a distance of about thirty miles. We 
captured a good many prisoners but I have not heard how many 
yet. We did not have near as much fighting to do as we all 
thought we would have to do when we found out where we were 
going. We are in no regular camp yet. We are now about seven 
miles from Culpeper. I can’t tell where we will go in camp or 
when, but I hope it won’t be long, for I think we have all done 
enough for one campaign. We had some very rainy bad weather 
while we were on the march. I think & do hope we will all have 
some rest now. Always when we are on those tramps we don’t 
get any furloughs. I won’t promise you when I will come, but 
you must not get out of heart there will be a chance for me to 
come after awhile. I wish I could see you. I could tell you of a 
great many things I have had to encounter with since I saw you. 

I should of written you sooner but could not send off my let- 
ter while we were marching. You may tell Silas I received his 
letter the same time I did yours. I am sorry to hear Silas had 
such a sick family. He has had a hard time. You must try to 
fix all the children off with shoes the best you can. I will come 
as soon as I can. I am sorry peas are scarce and not anything to 
fatten hogs with but corn and I reckon that is sorry, too. The 
only thing I like to have forgotten: Stephen Boyett, Jack Bos- 
well*® & Hance Davis*‘ all deserted after we started on this 
march. I think they are making their way home. I must come 
to a close for the present. I want you to write soon. I will write 
soon as we get in camp. 


I remain your loving husband, 
R. BARNES 


“He was probably William H. Barden, son of Arthur Barden and wife 
Penelope Simms Barden of Wayne County. 

“Ivey Yelverton was also a Wayne County man. 

“Jack Boswell was undoubtedly J. J. Boswell, farm laborer, listed in 
the Wilson County Census of 1860. He was born in 1830 and had a wife 
and four children. Jesse J. Boswell was a wt in Company C, Forty- 
third North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. 

“Probably Henderson Davis of Company C, Forty-third North Carolina 
Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. He was born in 1840 and was an illiterate 
day laborer. 
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(13) 
[October 22, 1863] 
Dear wife, 


Since I have finished my letter, I received one from you writ- 
ten the 14 of Oct. I see from your letter you did not know we had 
been on the march, but you see from my letter I wrote first that 
we have had a very hard tramp. I wish I could have been with 
you all when William*® & John Wasdon were there. William 
Barden told me that John Wasdon was gone home. I think Bill 
will get a furlough for his big toe is shot all to pieces. Poor Ivey 
Yelverton was a pitiful looking sight. 

You say you think some one has taken my pocket book. You 
never said what sort of one it was, but the note you spoke of 
Dempsy Watson** has got. Daniel*’ paid half the note; the other 
half belonged to Jesse Watson & I passed the note over to Dempsy 
Watson, so I hope the pocket book you alluded to is somewhere 
about the House. I can’t have any recollection of doing anything 
with the Book at all, only I think my large Pocket Book was in 
the Desk behind the Drawer. If it is not there, I can’t tell where 
it is. You had best not leave things too loose about the House 
when you are not there, for no one can tell who his friends are. 
I am sorry Luzetty has broken her ring. I know she hated it. 

Well, I will come to a close for the Present. I want you to 
write often. Very Respectfully, 

Your Loving Husband, 


R. BARNES 


P. S. I would like very well to lie under those Pretty Blankets 
with you. 


(14) 
Camp near Kinston 


Feby 22° 1864 
Dear wife, 


Your letter by Tom has been Read. I am glad to hear you are 
all well. I am well & hearty. I am sorry that Mrs. Lynch** is 
trying to be so large. I think the best way you can manage is 
for her to stay to herself. I want you to let her go Back to her 
house & stay there. If you & she can’t get along, there is no use 
trying to stay together. You may give her all that you think 
you can spare. I told Lynch when he came I could let him have 


“This seems to refer to William Wasdon, rather than William Barden 
or William Barnes. 

“Dempsey Watson, born in 1812, was a farmer worth $4,755.00 in 1860. 
His wife Edith was born in 1810. 

“This may refer to Daniel Campbell above. 

“ Caroline Lynch was a free Negro woman born in 1837. 
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what you could spare. You may tell Lynch*® that I had rather she 
would stay in her House as you & she can’t agree. I don’t see 
why she made such a bargain & then flew from it so quickly. 
The Best way you can do is to attend to your own Business. I 
think you will be better satisfied. I want you to tell Lynch that 
our Bargain shall all be right. I told Lynch his wife could have 
corn from my House & all the Bacon I could Spare. I left that 
to you to say what you could Spare & he & I were to settle that 
ourselves. You may tell Lynch that all will be right with me & 
him & tell his wife I had rather she would not stay as one of 
the family. I think you had best attend to your own Business 
than to be run over by a negro. You know already she will not 
do to depend upon. 
[The remainder of this letter has been lost.] 


(15) 
Camp near Kinston 
April 5” 1864 
Mr. Elias Barnes 


Dear father, 


I will drop you a few lines to inform you we are all well at 
Present & I hope these few lines may find you all the same. I 
have no news of any importance to write you at this time as 
all things remain quiet Down this way. This gun Boat will soon 
be completed. Then I think you may look out for another dem- 
onstration at Newbern, though I cannot tell anything about the 
Program. It is generally Believed Genl. Lee will fall Back 
around the fortifications of Richmond Before he offers Genl. 
Grant a fight. 

I would like to know who are going to be candidates for Sheriff. 
I have been informed that John T.®™ was going to run again, 
also W. W. Batts™ & Garry Fulghum® were spoken of. It Begins 
to be time if I am going to run to let it be Known. Therefore, 


“Wyatt Lynch, an illiterate free Negro, was born in 1830. He was a plas- 
terer and brickmason by occupation. 

® John Thomas Barnes (December 22, 1830-1894) was a son of Edwin 
Barnes and wife Theresa Simms Barnes. He was sheriff of Wilson County 
1860-1864 and a commissioner of the town of Wilson in 1866 and probably 
afterward. 

"William Woodard Batts (September 18, 1827-August 20, 1869) was 
a son of William Batts and wife Martha Woodard Batts. The Wilson 
County Census of 1860 described him as a farmer worth $17,270.00. He was 
a justice of the peace and a colonel of the Wilson County Militia. During 
the War between the States, he served as a commissary officer for the 
North Carolina State Militia. | 

"Garry Fulghum, born in 1834, was a merchant at Saratoga and was 
worth $3,000 in 1860. He was Ist Lieutenant of Company B, Second 
North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A., and was paroled at Appomat- 
tox Court House. 
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you may say to the People that I am candidate also. If Garry 
Fulghum does run, he will cut me out of several Votes, but I am 
going to run. I don’t care how many there are in the field. If 
I am Beaten, I hope I will have the honor of saying I was beaten 
by a gentleman, as I look upon all that have been spoken of 
Being such, I have been requested By one man to be a candidate; 
that was W. G. Sharp.™ I understand he is down on the Present 
Sheriff from some cause or other; what [it] is about I am unable 
to say. You may tell the People when you go to Wilson again 
that I am certainly a candidate. I want you to let them know 
that I am a candidate. I also want you to write me what you 
think the Prospects are of my Being Elected. I first heard that 
Bill Sharp® was going to run, But since Holden™ is going down 
so fast, he has declined. I don’t believe Holden will get any Votes 
at all in this Brigade. I never saw a man come down as fast as 
he has since Gov. Vance’? Commenced Speaking. Everybody is 
for Gov. Vance again. 
Well, I will close for the Present. 


I remain your son as ever, 
R. BARNES 


(16) 


[Early May, 1864] 


[The first part of this letter is both incomplete and illegible.] 
.... to do, But times have been bad everywhere this Summer. 
There never was such fighting Known Before. I think though 
the Yankees are very much dispirited. This makes three times 
we have struck this army up here in Twenty days, and I think 
there will not be any fighting between us any more. 

I can say to you there has just been a good rain here. I was 
waked up this morning by the water running under me. There 
has not been any rain here Before in more than two months. 
Most of the streams are dried up and the vegetation is nearly 
Burned up. I never Saw anything like it Before, But People go 


™ Ruffin Barnes was eager to win the office of sheriff of Wilson County, 
for that would have permitted him to resign from the Confederate States 
Army and return home. 

“ Willie Gray Sharpe, born in 1824, was in 1860 a merchant of Joyner’s 
Depot (one mile north of the present Elm City) and worth $29,055.00. He 
oo Company E, Nineteenth North Carolina Cavalry Regiment, 

* Probably William H. Sharpe who served in Company H, Seventy-fifth 
North Carolina Cavalry Regiment, C. S. A. Many of the Sharpes were 
Republicans at this time. 

"W. W. Holden of Raleigh later became Provisional Governor of North 
Carolina by the a of President Andrew Johnson. 

"Zebulon Baird Vance was one of the most popular governors North 
Carolina ever had, and was an incomparable stump-speaker. 
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in Principally for wheat here in the valley & wheat crops were 
very good. You say you have the Shoats up. I hope I will have 
the Pleasure of helping you Eat some of them. If anything in 
this World would give me Pleasure, it would give me Pleasure to 
come home now. I could tell you something of the Horrors of 
war. If I was all that had to encounter with it, I could never 
stand it, but there are thousands of others in a like condition. 

Tell Father I recd. his letter last night and was glad to hear 
all were well. Tell him all the Boys are well. I will write him in 
a few days. He said he thought my Election was safe if Batts 
did not get many in the army. He will not get but a very few in 
the army. There has been but little said about the Election in 
the army. We have had such a time that I thought it Best to 
say But little in reference to the Election. I think I will get as 
many in the army as all three of the others. A vote in the 
army will Be small as so many are wounded & in [the] hospital. 
My Co. will not give more than 18 votes: some of them too 
young to vote, others in [the] Hospital. 


R. BARNES 
(17) 


434 Regt. N. C. T. 


May 23, 1864 
Dear wife, 


I will drop you a few lines to inform you I am well except a 
Bad Cold. We have just got with our old Brigade. I saw Bunyan 
& Bennett today. Bun has been through all the fighting unhurt. 
It is now thought that Grant is moving his army down on the 
Peninsula. Our army is now at Hanover Junction about Twenty 
miles north of Richmond. Oh, I am so thankful I have [been] 
spared so far! I hope the Lord will see me through safely. My 
whole trust is in Him. [The next five lines have been scorched 
beyond legibility.] 

Dr. Brooks®* cannot Help as the law compells him to enroll 
all free negroes. I think my chance is very good of Being Elected 
if I am Spared until that time. You must tell Penny®® next time 
she goes a fishing not to fish for Roaches. She must put on more 
bait. Tell Lynch he must make my colt gentle. I have just read 
your letter written the first of May. Direct your letters to Rich- 
mond, Daniel’s Brigade. Daniel® is killed, but no other Brigadier 


* Presumably this was A. G. Brooks of the Black Creek community. He 
had a considerable farm and was worth $43,740.00 in 1860. 

Penny is thought to have been a slave woman. 

ig — Junius Daniel was killed at Spottsylvania Court House on May 
12, , 
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has been assigned to our command yet. Barna Tomlinson® is 
Killed & Thomas Atkinson,®*? Pat Wooten® wounded, John Wat- 
son* slightly wounded. 


“John H. Watson, son of Dempsey and Edith Watson, was born in 1840 
and was a student in 1860. He served in Company F, Fourth North Caro- 
lina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. 


I will close for the present, remaining 


Your Loving Husband, 
R. BARNES 


Bivouac 43° N. C. T. 
June 10% 1864 


Dear wife, 


It is again I am Permitted to drop you a few lines. I can 
inform you that I am slightly unwell at writing. I have not 
Been hearty in several days & ain’t Sick much. I hope this may 
come to hand & find you all well. Reuben Hayes® just got a let- 
ter from his brother stating that he heard I was killed. I am 
very sorry such news went there. I fear you got the same sad 
news, but by the Help of Kind Providence I am able to inform 
to the contrary that no. You have Heard Better before this time, 
which I hope may always be the case. There is no fighting going 


* Barna Tomlinson, born in 1837, was a farmer by occupation and in 1860 
lived with his widowed mother, Elizabeth Tomlinson (born in 1800), who 
owned modest property valued at $1,250.00. He served in Company A, 
Fifty-fifth North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. 8. A. 

“This seems to be James T. Atkinson, born in 1838, who served in 
Company F, Fourth North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. He was a 
student in 1860 and lived with his father, Lovett Atkinson (born in 1800) 
who was worth $14,418.00. 

® William Patrick Wooten was born in Wayne County in 1844 and moved 
to Wilson with his widowed mother in 1856. He saw more than his share 
of action in the War between the States as a private in Company F, Fourth 
North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. At the Battle of Seven Pines he 
was severely wounded in the arm, and at the Battle of Spottsylvania Court 
House a shot plowed across his left thigh and left a wound twelve inches 
long. After a furlough of about one hundred and four days he returned 
to the army and was captured at the Battle of Winchester on September 
19, 1864. Sergeant Wooten was confined for two months in the Federal 
Prison at Point Lookout, but was then exchanged and joined his company 
during the retreat from Petersburg. On April 7, 1865, he was wounded in 
the right thigh with an explosive bullet at the Battle of High Bridge and 
was carried to Appomattox Court House where he was paroled. It took him 
four months to recover from this wound. Clement A. Evans, Confederate 
Military History (Atlanta, 1899), IV, 807-808. 

® Reuben Hayes, great-grandson of elder Reuben Hayes of Wayne County, 
was born in the present Wilson County in 1837. In 1850 he was a farm 
laborer and owned property worth $300.00 He served as a private in 
Company C, Forty-third North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. 
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on now, only Skirmishing at long intervals, both armies con- 
fronting each other. How soon the fighting may Be renewed 
I am unable to say. Both armies are very tired & [a] great many 
getting sick very fast. 

James Boyett®* has just come in & Brought me news that you 
were all well. So said the old man Elias,®** which gave me great 
satisfaction to hear. It is very seldom I Hear from you. I re- 
ceived your letter that was written the 26 ult.; have not had 
one since. Surely you do not write often. I wish I could get a 
letter from you every week. It affords me great Pleasure to 
read one from you. You must Eat some Plums & Cherries & 
think of me while you Eat them for [I] don’t expect to see one 
here at all. I have dreamed now two nights of seeing you & Oh, 
how pleasant it is to dream of seeing one that feels so near my 
heart. I do hope the time is not far distant when I can realize 
my happy Dreams & know you wish so too. May God Pardon & 
Bless us Both in this our time of great need is my Prayer. 


To a loving wife, 
R. BARNES 
(19) 


43° Regt. near Strausburg 
July 23° 1864 

Dear wife, 

I again have the Pleasure of dropping you a few lines to in- 
form you I am well as common & yet unhurt. We had a pretty 
hard fight®* on the 19 of this Inst., but thank God I came out 
unhurt again. None of my Brothers were in the fight. Bill came 
to the Co. next morning after the fight. One of my men was 
killed dead on the field, 7 others wounded. I only carried 24 men 
in the fight and 8 of them were killed & wounded. William Whit- 
ley® killed, K. W. Taylor” mortally wounded, W. B. Joyner™ 


* James H. Boyett, son of James (born in 1807) and Sidney (born in 
1811) Boyett, was born in 1841 and was in school in 1860. His parents 
owned $12,450.00 worth of property in Oldfield Township. He — in 
Company C, Forty-third North Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. 

* Elias is thought to have been a slave from the Black Creek vo ea 
Many trusted family retainers were sent to the scene of war to carry 
messages, food, or clothing to their young masters. 

“This was either Darksville or Stevenson’s Depot, near Winchester, 
Virginia. 

® William Whitley of the Black Creek area was an illiterate farm laborer 
born in 1838. He served in Company C, Forty-third North Carolina Infan- 
try Regiment, C. S. A. 

™K. W. Taylor served in Company C, Forty-third North Carolina Infan- 
try Regiment, C. S. A. 

7" William B. Joyner was an illiterate day laborer, born in 1839. His 
parents were Hilliard (born in 1813) and Peninah (born in 1815) Joyner. 
feo. in Company C, Forty-third North Carolina Infantry Regiment, 
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supposed to be mortally wounded. I think those are left with 
the Enemy, but I am not certain. William F. Rowe” lost his 
right arm at the Shoulder Joint. He is on his way to Staunton 
& was very cheerful when I heard from him last. My orderly 
Sergt. was slightly wounded, Henry Kirby“ severely wounded in 
the Hand, John Watson was wounded & died soon afterwards. 
Oh, I am so sorry so many of our Poor men are getting killed 
& on the other hand I am so thankful that I am yet Spared. When 
I look around & see all my Brothers together, I cannot feel 
thankful enough to think we have all Been spared where so 
many have been Slain on our right & left. I think the Boys all 
do feel very thankful. I hope the time will soon come when we 
can return to our once happy homes & Mother can look upon 
us and say, “I have a good and pious set of boys.” 

I must close my letter for the Present. I have not heard from 
you in a long time. I hope we will get our mail in a few Days. 
You must not stop writing if you cannot get my letters. I hope 
you will get them after awhile. 

God bless you forever. 


R. BARNES 
(20) 


Camp 43° N. C. Regt. 


July 28% 1864 
Dear wife, 


I again have an opportunity of Dropping you a few lines to 
inform you I am yet well. I had a letter from you yesterday 
which gave me great satisfaction to hear you were all well & 
to hear my crop looked tolerable well. We are now near the 
Potomac River. I think we will get marching orders in the 
morning, but I hope we won’t have to Cross the River. 

Well, today was election in the army. I got 19 votes in my 
Company, Batts 2, John T. none, Fulghum none. Fulghum got 
in his Regt. 21, I got none, John T. 4, Batts none. That was 
Fulghum’s main Dependence in the election. I think I will be 
ahead of him in all the rest of the army. Whether I am elected 
or not I hope God will see me safely through this war time. 
Nothing will Prevent my staying at home with you when this 
Bloody strife is ended, for if ever I see this war ended, I’d rather 
have nothing to call me from home so often. On Sunday last 





"William F. Rowe was a member of Company C, Forty-third North 
Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. 

* Henry Kirby, son of Pitts (born in 1808) and Zilpha (born in 1814) 
Kirby, was born in 1841 and was a student in 1860, at which time his 
parents were worth $8,270.00. He served in Company C, Forty-third North 
Carolina Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. 
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when I reckon everything was quiet at home, we made an attack 
on the Yankees at Winchester.** My Dear wife, I have been in 
Six hard engagements with the Enemy this Spring & Summer, 
yet I am unhurt. Blessed be God for his Mercies! 

I was very much surprised to think Elias Ferrell™ should tell 
such a lie on me as he did. You will find a contradiction of it by 
my Company. I thought nothing But the best of feelings were Ex- 
isting Between me & him until I received your letter. I want 
you to hand this paper to Mr. Newsome” & let him see what 
advantage he has taken of me in my absence. I guess that will 
satisfy all who he told it to. I believe about all the men Present 
have assigned it in my Company. I will close for the Present. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain as ever your 

True Loving Husband, 
R. BARNES 


P. S. We have received marching orders in the morning at Day 
light. 


(21) 
Camp 43° N. C. T. 
August 24 1864 
Mrs. Mary A. Barnes 


Dear wife, 


I avail myself of this Pleasant Task of dropping you a few 
lines to inform you I am well and I hope these few lines may 
soon come to hand and find you all Enjoying the same. I will 
say to you we are now at Bunker’s Hill. We have Just come 
from Williamsport, Md. We arrived here yesterday Evening. 
I am now off on Picket with my Company on the road Leading 
from Bunker’s Hill to Charlestown. We are having a very good 
time now if we had any money those People up here would have. 
I some times wish I had what little silver I have at home. I don’t 
think it would ever do me any more good than it would now. Tom 
had fifteen cents in silver. We sent off & got as much honey as 
me & him & Bill could Eat with it. 

Well, I must tell you of a trade Doctor Brewer™ offered me. 
He has got, he says, a fine piece of worsted goods & I have got 


“ The preceding Sunday was July 24, 1864. 

*® Elias Ferrell of the Black Creek area was a farmer worth $1,100.00 in 
1860. He was born in 1820 and had six children at the beginning of the 
war. He served in Company C, Forty-third North Carolina Infantry Regi- 
ment, C. S. A. The nature of Ferrell’s lie is unknown. 

* Whether this was James Newsome or Larry Newsome, it is impossible 
to say now. Both men lived around Black Creek and were considerably older 
than Ruffin Barnes. 

7™Dr. William Thomas Brewer (1832—December 30, 1870) was the 
Assistant Surgeon of the Forty-third Regiment on April 15, 1862. On 
December 3, 1866, he married Susan Wright Edmundson of Wilson County. 
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a very good Pistol. He offers me a dress for my Pistol. I got my 
Pistol from a Yankee Col. on the Battle field at Snicker’s Ford." 
He made me a present of it after he surrendered. I guess a Dress 
would Please you Better than a Pistol. You must write me. If 
you are anxious for a dress & I see any chance of getting it Home, 
I will send it to you. Brewer got it out of some Store over in Md. 

Last night about sunset while I was going to my Picket Post 
all alone & it being Sunday Evening, I began to think about you 
& Home & thinking I did wish I knew where you were at that 
time. It appeared to me I could almost see you sitting in the 
Porch & see the children Playing around you. It seemed so Plain 
to me I thought maybe it was a sign I would see you Before 
long. Oh, I do want to see you so Bad! I cannot Express my 
affections for you by letter as I wish to. You must guess at the 
Balance. 

Well, I am now relieved from Picket and am Back to the Regt. 
Now I will finish my letter. I & Lieut. Vines” are sitting together 
and he is one of my Best friends. I have just been Telling him 
about how I have been studying about you & what I would give 
to see you. Well, I will change the Subject & say something about 
the Hot weather. I think yesterday was the Hottest day I ever 
marched in my life. Did you ever hear Tell of Troops marching 
Before as we have done this Spring & Summer since we first 
Started on this campaign? But I think we are better off than 
if we had Been lying in the Trenches round Petersburg & Rich- 
mond, and we are more Healthy and are up here where we get 
the Best Kind of water to drink. I had much rather stay up here 
than to go Back there, though we get nothing up here to eat 
But Beef & Flour. A small piece of Bacon is a great thing. How- 
ever, the Boys all Keep in fine Spirit. There are but very few 
of my men with the Company; there have been so many killed & 
wounded this spring & Summer. There have been Twenty-Eight 
of my men Killed & wounded this Spring & Summer. Thank God 
I and all of my Brothers are unhurt yet and in good health! 

Well, I must close. Consider me your affectionate Husband. 


God Bless you, 
R. BARNES 
M. A. B. 


* This engagement occurred on July 17, 1864. 
* Lieutenant Vines was probably from an Edgecombe County company. 
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Wiley Buck and Other Stories of the Concord Community. By 
Henry McGilbert Wagstaff. With an editorial note by Louis 
R. Wilson. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1953, Pp. vi, 118. $3.00.) 


Dr. Wagstaff, late professor of history at the University of 
North Carolina, again proves himself a master story-teller in 
Wiley Buck and Other Stories, in which he discusses the high- 
lights of his boyhood in Person County, North Carolina. The 
first chapter offers an engaging description of the rural com- 
munity in which the author lived. Then follow eight stories 
of persons and events which lived in his mind until he pre- 
pared this portion of his reminiscences many years later. The 
little book is not historical writing in the usual sense; but as 
one reviewer concluded about another of the same writer's 
publications not long ago, “There is not . . . a dual phrase in 
this most engaging book.” Professor Wagstaff must have been 
a raconteur of rare abilities. 

The author tells his readers of many things which happened 
during his formative years: tramping through the woods, 
fishing, hunting, catching rabbits in traps made by a magnifi- 
cent and invalided brother, associating for a time with young 
Negroes, and ghost stories. Important animals in his young 
life included an irrrepressible goat, two dogs, “a runty pig,” 
and a young bull. The dogs were domesticated; the goat and 
the bull were quite unpredictable; the bull was dangerous. 
Of the community events, the most enjoyable for most of the 
people in Concord, as in other rural communities of Wagstaff’s 
and later times, were revivals or protracted church meetings. 
Public prayers, solicitation of new members by old church 
members, singing, taking up collections, and picnic suppers 
were features of these meetings. The revival was without 
doubt one of the most important events in the Concord com- 
munity. Traveling preachers (not entirely unlike the circuit 
riders of the earlier nineteenth century) and colporteurs 
(traveling church workers who went about from house to 
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house selling Bibles and other religious publications) helped 
keep alive an interest in religion between revivals. 

Two ex-captains of the Civil War also impressed the peo- 
ple of Concord. Both were scions of well-to-do families ruined 
by the Civil War; and, similar to Ashley Wilkes of Gone with 
the Wind, neither of them was able to adjust to the “new 
order” after Appomattox. The captains, unlike Wilkes, con- 
sumed large quantities of hard drink. One of them retained 
his manners and breeding; the other, who “was neither for 
nor against anything,” became degenerate in nearly every 
respect. Of the Negroes best remembered by Professor i 
staff, the most significant were Uncle Calvin and Wiley Buck. 
Uncle Calvin was a patriarch who adjusted sensibly and 
effectively to freedom during the late 1800's; Wiley Buck was 
a master huntsman and recluse who met a tragic death in his 
lonely cabin. All characters portrayed will live in the minds of 
the readers of Dr. Wagstaff’s book. 

Weymouth T. Jordan. 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 





Outspoken, 150 Years of The News and Courier. By Herbert 
Ravenel Sass. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 
1953. Pp. 120. $3.00.) 


We must be thankful for all contributions to one of our 
most neglected areas of research, the study of individual 
newspapers, their personalities, their “lives,” their places in 
American society. And so, though the story of the Charleston 
News and Courier deserves much fuller treatment, our grati- 
tude should be expressed to Mr. Sass and to the University of 
South Carolina Press for giving us even so tantalizingly slight 
an account of this distinguished paper on the occasion of its 
150th anniversary, January 10, 1953. 

This material was first printed in the special sesquicenten- 
nial edition. We are told in a foreword by Thomas R. Waring, 
present editor of the paper, that “many readers have sug- 
gested that the history, a chronicle of a community as well 
as the story of its newspaper, should be published in more 
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permanent form to preserve it for future reference. In re- 
sponse to these suggestions this book has been prepared.” 

For the purposes for which the writing was first done, the 
account can be regarded as very good journalism. But from 
the point of view of the rich story there is to tell about The 
News and Courier and its contributions to and influence on 
Southern life, Mr. Sass has given us little more than a skeleton 
of the history. There is still to be done the challenging job 
of putting flesh on the bones by one who is willing to devote 
months and years to going through the files of the paper, 
living with it in all the chapters of its existence until the 
paper becomes the distinct personality and the vital thing it 
has been to its community for a century and a half. This will 
be an onerous task, and perhaps this is why we have so few 
histories of our newspapers. But one of these days we may 
discover that it can be also an exciting and a rewarding task. 

Mr. Sass divides his study into three parts. The first is a 
running account, in only 67 pages, of the main items in the 
life of the paper from the founding in 1803 of the Charleston 
Courier by Loring Andrews and A. S. Willington (the latter 
remained with the paper until his death in 1862), through its 
opposition to the nullification movement, through the vicissi- 
tudes of secession and the war, the trying years of reconstruc- 
tion, the sale in 1873 of the Courier to the Charleston Daily 
News which had been started in 1865 and the merger of the 
two papers, on through the years of growing prestige and 
physical development. There are many pages in this account 
when we want to cry out to Mr. Sass: “Stop and tell us more 
about this.” Or, “What happened in the interims of the high 
spots you touch upon?” 

Throughout most of its history the paper was an important 
and independent voice, unafraid and bold, so that the main 
title of Outspoken is particularly apt. It achieved this charac- 
ter, of course, because of the editors it was fortunate to have. 
Brief, too brief, accounts (written by various other persons) 
of the more important of these editors are included in the 
second part of the book, covering 43 pages. We also wish that 
these biographical sketches might have been integrated into 
the story of the paper, for the stories of Francis Warrington 
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Dawson, of James Calvin Hemphill, of Narciso Gener Gon- 
zales, of Yates Snowden, of Robert Lathan who won a Pulitzer 
Prize for an editorial, and of others are inseparable from that 
of the paper itself. 

The third part of the book is a condensed chronology in 
six pages. 

Still, this little book helps to fill a yawning gap in our 
knowledge of America. 

Edgar E. Folk. 


Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest. 





Savannah’s Pioneer Theater from Its Origins to 1810. By J. Max 
Patrick. (Athens: The University of Georgia Press. 1953. Pp. 
viii, 94. $1.75.) 


Mr. Patrick begins his survey of the early theater in Savan- 
nah with the first known performance in Georgia, a production 
of Nicholas Rowe’s The Tragedy of Jane Shore on September 
27, 1781, by the “Gentlemen of the Garrison” of the Royalist 


Army occupying Savannah. This and following productions 
were apparently well received since the gentlemen formed 
themselves into the Charitable Society and continued to offer 
plays through December 1 of the same year. There were no 
further productions until the fall of 1783 when four profes- 
sional performers, James O. Godwin and wife and a certain 
Kidd and wife organized a small company with local ama- 
teurs in supporting roles. The group offered occasional per- 
formances through March 20, 1786; then, after a two-year 
interval, another professional performer, a Mrs. Gardner, 
remained for a brief winter season 1788-1789 with the local 
amateurs. During the next four years, however, entertain- 
ment was at a low ebb, consisting mainly of wax works, tight 
rope dancing, lectures, ete. 

According to Mr. Patrick’s history, the first full professional 
group to appear in Savannah was the excellent Charleston 
Company under the management of Thomas Wade West and 
a certain Henderson. The engagement began on August 15, 
1794, and extended through September 19, with the most 
popular British plays being offered three times weekly. After 
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the company returned to Charleston, a few performers under 
the management of a certain Edgar remained in Savannah 
for productions on October 9-25. Two years later the fire of 
November 26, 1796, which destroyed two-thirds of the town, 
interrupted theatrical activity until December 1, 1798, when 
the Charleston Company returned under Williamson and 
Jones for an engagement through January, 1799. During 1799 
the newly organized amateur Thalian Association also offered 
five productions in addition to one the following year. 

After the turn of the century, the Charleston Company 
returned to Savannah every year through 1805, usually during 
December and January for a five-week engagement. The 
company at this time was under the capable management 
of the well known Alexander Placide, and performances were 
well received each season. During the last engagement, how- 
ever, which ran only from January 1 through the 18th, 1805, 
there seems to have been some difficulty, and the company 
did not return during the remainder of the first decade of the 
century. During these five years there was little entertainment 
except for an ig enna by Rannie and Berry from October 
22, 1807, through January, 1808, when there were occasional 
plays, evenings of ventriloquism, farces, and pantomimes. 
The last popular attraction was the Theatre Pittoresque et 
Mechanique, which remained from January 5 through the 
middle of March, 1808. 

As a background for the rather detailed survey of the early 
theater in Savannah, Mr. Patrick presents throughout a care- 
ful analysis of the social, economic, and religious factors 
which determined the nature and extent of theatrical activity. 
For example, Chapter Nine, which is entitled “Henry Hol- 
combe’s Battle with the Windmills, 1797-1802,” offers an 
account of the Reverend Holcombe’s ineffective fulminations 
against the theater. In addition, the survey presents full in- 
formation on the backgrounds of actors and managers, the 
general content of plays, details of production, and reception 
in the newspapers, including a complete account of the first 
detailed theatrical review printed in Georgia. The last chapter 
of the volume is devoted to a discussion of Georgia’s first 
play-wright, William Bulloch Maxwell, and an evaluation of 
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his melodramatic tragedy The Mysterious Father, printed in 
1807 by Everett and Evans, publishers of The Republican and 
Savannah Evening Ledger. Indexes of the survey consist of a 
“Handlist and Index of Stage Performances in Savannah, 
1781-1810” and an “Index of Actors in Savannah, 1781-1810.” 

In spite of the great amount of factual material which is 
covered by the survey, Mr. Patrick has consistently main- 
tained a very readable style, which will make the study a 
pleasure reference work. Its most significant value, however, 
is that the survey augments the existing studies of the theater 
in New Orleans, Charleston, Wilmington, Raleigh, Williams- 
burg, and Richmond. In this respect Mr. Patrick has made a 
valuable contribution to the completion of the history of the 
Southern regional theater. 


Donald J. Rulfs. 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





Mandarin on the St. Johns. By Mary B. Graff. (Gainesville: Uni- 
versity of Florida Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 128. Illustrations. 
$3.75.) 


Accurate yet readable local histories such as this one can 
do much to attract the general reader to history-at-home with 
the possibility of broadening his field of interest to include 
the state and national story. The value of “grass roots” histo 
has often been expounded and Mandarin on the St. Johns 
might well be cited as a model in this class. 

Life in the small Florida town of Mandarin (near Jackson- 
ville), Miss Graff shows, has been anything but dull and 
though far removed from the national scene it has not been 
without its nationally prominent local citizens. The terrors of 
Indian raids, the anguish and distress of civil war, the peace 
and vp amr of the postwar period, the community build- 
ing of churches and schools, the coming of the automobile, 
and the advances made in the twentieth century all have a 
place in the story. From diaries and letters as well as from 
official records have come interesting accounts of the develop- 
ment of early orange groves and the first struggles against 
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damaging insects; of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s happy and 
socially constructive residence in Mandarin during the later 
years of her life; and of the development of shipping on the 
St. Johns River. 

More than a dozen full-page pictures of local persons and 
scenes, an 1883 playbill and an 1889 letter in facsimile, and a 
map on the endpapers all help to tell the story of Mandarin 
during nearly three centuries. Notes indicating the sources 
of information come at the end of the final chapter. A classi- 
fied bibliography and an index add to the usefulness of the 
volume. 

A delightful foreword by Rembert W. Patrick, professor 
at the University of Florida, not only sets the stage for the 
account to follow but also contains words of advice and en- 
couragement which might well be taken to heart by other 
local historians engaged in similar projects. 

Miss Graff, a resident of Mandarin, is head of the Social 
Studies Department at Robert E. Lee High School in Jackson- 
ville, where she has taught for the past fifteen years. She is 


a graduate of Drake University and recently received the 
Master of Arts degree in history from the University of 
Virginia. 


William S. Powell. 
The University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill. 





The Correspondence Between Henry Stephens Randall and 
Hugh Blair Grigsby, 1856-1861. Edited by Frank J. Klingberg 
and Frank W. Klingberg. (Berkeley: The University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 196. $3.00.) 


This volume of correspondence between a Virginian and a 
New Yorker on the eve of the Civil War presents several 
facets to the contemporary reader. Most of the letters are 
concerned with the preparation of Randall's three-volume 
life of Jefferson, in which Grigsby (the Virginian ) had a deep 
and informed interest. The letters also tell the story of a 
rapidly ripening friendship between the two scholars, whose 
mutual interests and similar tastes led to the exchange of 
communications which are so informal and unreserved (es- 
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pecially on Randall's part) as to be almost playful. A number 
of the letters, moreover, deal with the spurious May 20th 
Mecklenburg Declaration. Grigsby’s arguments are so trench- 
ant and persuasive, that it is difficult to understand how the 
myth could have survived them. Finally, the last few letters 
of the correspondence reveal the heart-sickening sadness of 
moderates, both North and South, who saw extremists push 
their country into the tragedy of fratricidal war. Randall's 
letters are especially eloquent on this point. All in all, it is a 
most useful and interesting body of correspondence. 

The editors have performed their task with diligence and 
care. An introduction of seventeen pages sketches the lives 
and relationships of Randall and Grigsby and thus prepares 
the reader for the correspondence that follows. Numerous and 
detailed footnotes identify almost all the persons referred to 
by the letter-writers. Indeed, in this matter the editors are 
carried beyond the usual boundaries of diligence, for they 
identify such well-known individuals as John Marshall, 
George Tucker, Sydney Smith, George Bancroft, and even 
the celebrated Samuel Weller, whose fame by that time had 
crossed the Atlantic. But this is a small matter, an error (if 
it be one) on the side of generosity. 

The publisher, however, has erred on the side of parsimony. 
This correspondence deserves a more attractive and endurin 
dress than the paper-bound volume in which it greets the 
world. 

Richard E. Yates. 


Hendrix College, 
Conway, Arkansas. 





American Gun Makers. By Arcadi Gluckman and L. D. Satterlee. 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Company. 1953. 
Pp. 248. $6.00.) 


In 1940 Col. Gluckman and Mr. Satterlee published the first 
edition of this book, and in 1949 they published newly 
gathered and revised material in the form of a supplement. 
This latest edition of American Gun Makers is a compilation 
of the earlier book and supplements along with hundreds of 
new items. 
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The new edition also contains the names of Confederate 
arms makers and United States Arms Inspectors. The latter 
is particularly valuable to collectors who have long puzzled 
over mysterious initials on United States martial arms. 

Names are listed alphabetically with a brief history of the 
maker when it is known. If the authors had arranged the over 
four thousand items by states or areas in which the gunsmiths 
worked, it would have been more useful to collectors interest- 
ed only in arms of a certain locality. 

According to the foreword of the book, sources used were 
directories, tax lists, local histories, tombstones, family and 
friendly reminiscences, oral traditions, magazine articles, 
newspaper advertisements, letters, maker's marks, and the 
arms themselves. Naturally, as the authors point out, there 
are bound to be some mistakes. Some of the names may be 
foreign, some may be repeated due to various spellings, and 
some may be owners who inscribed their names on their guns 
for security or pride. 

If an introduction had been included telling the history 


of American gun re the book would have greater interest. 
However, it is of real value as a reference for the gun collector. 
Dorothy R. Phillips. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





Hillsboro: Colonial and Revolutionary. By Frank Nash. With a 
Biographical Sketch by John J. Parker. (Chapel Hill: Orange 
Print Shop, Pp. xii, 79, Appendices, Index.) 


This work, originally published in 1903, is here reproduced 
with the addition of a biographical sketch of the author and 
an index. It is an interesting and useful sketch of the com- 
munity of Hillsboro from its earliest settlement to the end of 
the Revolution. Along with the growth of the town it portrays 
the lives of many of the figures who played leading parts in 
public affairs. Prominent examples are Thomas Burke, Francis 
Nash, Edmund Fanning, and William Hooper, though numer- 
ous others are included with statements of their individual 
contributions. There is thus throughout the work a clear con- 
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nection between Hillsboro and the chain of events making up 
the general history of the colony. 

The author, though not a trained historian, did an excellent 
job of searching through “the public records in the court 
house here [at Hillsboro], the Colonial and State Records, 
Wheeler's books, Caruther’s three books, Jones’ Defence and 
McRee’s Life of Iredell.” (preface) In the spirit of the pro- 
fessional, he pointed out inconsistencies and in most such 
cases attempted a judicious estimate of what the records 
actually meant to history. On the whole, the book is well 
written, or there are occasional lapses into circulatory 
sentences and elliptical statements. 

The outstanding contributions of the work to North Caro- 
lina history are its clear characterizations of leaders and bold 
interpretations of events. Though everyone will find himself 
in disagreement with Nash on some points, no one can with 
justice accuse him of blurring the picture by deliberate in- 
tent or loose writing. As would be expected from his ancestry, 
training, and life experience, his presentation inclines to a 
conservative, legalistic, a slant. According to Nash, the 
Regulators were an undisciplined mob; the Tories were de- 
luded fanatics, restrained from wholesale rapine and murder 
only by the influence of an occasional gentleman officer from 
the regular British army; the lawyers, merchants, and success- 
ful planters in the vicinity of Orange County Courthouse were 
the leavening agency that furnished discipline, leadership, 
and courage to conquer a wilderness, accomplish a Revolu- 
tion, and build a state. Would that present day historians 
moving in the larger sphere of national and international 
events could arrive at some comparable degree of clarity! 


Paul Murray. 
East Carolina College, 
Greenville. 





20 Giants of American Business. By Walter Wilson Jennings. 

New York: Exposition Press. 1953. Pp. 480. $5.00.) 

In the foreword to this volume Dr. Jennings, long a profes- 
sor of economics in the University of Kentucky, states that his 
purpose is “to give side lights on economic history in terms of 
the men who made that history. . . .” The well-written chap- 
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ters not only achieve that purpose but are positively enter- 
taining. 

The subjects of these biographical sketches are divided into 
six groups of three or four each, according to whether their 
fortunes in business were connected with agriculture, manu- 
facturing, banking, transportation, foreign trade, or domestic 
trade. All important phases of economic life are thus covered, 
but no representative of the pure plunger or speculative pro- 
moter type is honored with a place in the list. Included are 
the best-known architects of American industrialism in the 
period of its lusty growth between the Civil War and the first 
World War, such as Carnegie, Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, and 
Harriman. Some of the subjects, such as Stephen Girard and 
John Jacob Astor belong to an earlier period, while some, such 
as Alexander Legge, Julius Rosenwald and Andrew Mellon, 
reached the peak of their influence and power in the modern 
period. The author is to be commended particularly for pre- 
senting very significant persons, who have either previously 
lacked energetic press agents, or have not been as attractive 
to muckrakers. The chapters on James Oliver, the plow maker, 
and John McDonogh, the early nineteenth century merchant 
of the deep South, are good examples. 

Despite the limitations ot space, Dr. Jennings goes tar be- 
yond recounting economic exploits of these twenty men. He 
succeeds admirably in revealing their characters and _per- 
sonalities. In every case the family background is given, the 
motives behind their careers are explored, and their personal 
characteristics are revealed by frequent anecdotes. Although 
the author acknowldeges his debt to numerous biographers, 
he has not merely selected material from them. He displays 
no evident purpose either to praise or to blame; he simply 
exposes the men to the reader's view. 

For anyone interested in the lives of men who have played 
major roles on the stage of American business, the book is a 
good one to be read from beginning to end, or to be kept at 
hand so that a chapter may be read from time to time as oc- 
casion may arise. 


C. K. Brown. 
Davidson College, 
Davidson. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The State Literary and Historical Association, holding its 
fifty-third annual meeting on Friday, December 4, in Ra- 
leigh, heard the following program at the morning session: 
business meeting; “The North Carolina Department of Ar- 
chives and History—The First Half Century,” a paper read 
by Henry S. Stroupe of Wake Forest; “North Carolina Non- 
Fiction Books of the Year,” read by Hoke Norris of Winston- 
Salem; “Our Literary Awards,” by Richard Walser of Ra- 
leigh; the presentation of the R. D. W. Connor Award by 
Paul Murray of Greenville; presentation of the Roanoke- 
Chowan Poetry Award by Mrs. Bernice Kelly Harris of Sea- 
board; and the presentation of the American Association of 
University Women Juvenile Literature Award by Mrs. Carl 
A. Plonk. At a subscription luncheon, Dougald MacMillan 
of Chapel Hill addressed the group on “North Carolina Fic- 
tion for the Three Years Ending August 31, 1953—A Review’; 
and this was followed by a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee. The evening sessions heard Frontis W. Johnston of 


Davidson address the group on “The Courtship of Zeb 
Vance’; Allan Nevins of New York on “New Looks at Ameri- 
can History’; the presentation of the Mayflower Society 
Award by Mrs. Preston B. Wilkes, Jr., of Charlotte; and the 
presentation of the Sir Walter Raleigh Award by Miss Clara 
Booth Byrd of Greensboro. 


In the order of their presentation, the annual awards and 
their recipients were: R. D. W. Connor Award—Hugh F. 
Rankin of Chapel Hill for his article, “The Moore’s Creek 
Bridge aaa snd published in The North Carolina Histori- 
cal Review (July, 1953); Roanoke-Chowan Poetry Award— 
Frank Borden Hanes of Winston-Salem for his volume of 
verse, Abel Anders; AAUW Juvenile Literature Award— 
Latrobe and Ruth Carroll of Asheville for their book, Peanut; 
Mayflower Society Award—LeGette Blythe of Huntersville 
and Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop of Crossnore for their volume, 
Miracle in the Hills; and the Sir Walter Raleigh Award— 
Inglis Fletcher of Edenton for her series of North Carolina 
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historical novels, and Frances Gray Patton of Durham for her 
collection of short stories entitled The Finer Things of Life. 


Association officers elected for 1954 are Inglis Fletcher, 
president; D. Hiden Ramsey of Asheville, S. J. Erwin, Jr., of 
Raleigh, and D. J. Whitener of Boone, vice presidents; and 
Christopher Crittenden of Raleigh, secretary-treasurer. Those 
elected to the executive committee are Paul Murray of Green- 
ville and James A. Gray of Winston-Salem. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its twenty- 
seventh annual meeting in Raleigh on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 2-3. During the Wednesday morning session, 
the following members were elected to the Board of Directors 
for the calendar year 1954: Edwin Gill of Raleigh, Henry L. 
Bridges of Raleigh, Jonathan Daniels of Raleigh, Clemens 
Sommer of Chapel Hill, Clarence Poe of Raleigh, Mrs. Julius 
Cone of Greensboro, William T. Hatch of Raleigh, and Mrs. 
Isabelle Bowen Henderson of Raleigh. Directors appointed 
by the governor are Robert Lee Humber of Greenville, Mrs. 
Charles A. Cannon of Concord, Sylvester Green of Chapel 
Hill, and Mrs. Louis Sutton of Raleigh. Ex-officio members 
of the Board remain unchanged from a year. At the lunch- 
eon following the business meeting, members and guests 
heard a discussion of progress made on the museum building, 
including an address by the architect, Edward W. Waugh of 
Raleigh. 


Purchase awards in the 1953 Annual Art Competition were 
presented in the Wednesday evening meeting to Going Back 
Chiltosky of Cherokee for his wood sculpture, “Great Horned 
Owl”; Kenneth Ness of Chapel Hill for his oil abstract, “Night 
Flight”; and John Chapman Lewis of Washington, D. C., for 
his oil painting, “Night Trawlers.” Hobson Pittman of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., gave an illustrated address on American paint- 
ing. Tribute was paid Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arrington 
of Warrenton, president of the Society, by Clarence Poe of 
Raleigh and William T. Polk of Greensboro, when a portrait 
of Mrs. Arrington was presented to the Society. The portrait, 
painted by Irving Wildes of New York and given by Mrs. 
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Katherine Pendleton Conway of Warrenton, was received 
on behalf of the Society by Robert Lee Humber of Green- 
ville. At the conclusion of this meeting, members and guests 
attended a reception and preview of the North Carolina 
Artists’ Sixteenth Annual Exhibition in the State Art Gallery. 
On Thursday afternoon the Board of Directors held its an- 
nual meeting, and the election of officers was held. All of- 
ficers serving in 1953 were re-elected, and, in addition, 
Robert Lee Humber was elected to the newly created ex- 
ecutive vice presidency. 


The North Carolina Folklore Society met in Raleigh on 
Friday, December 4, in its forty-second annual session. The 
program featured “Folk Music in a North Carolina Rural 
Community” by Robert J. Gould of Chapel Hill, and “Appa- 
lachian Banjo Tunes and Songs” by Paul Joines of Winston- 
Salem. Officers of the Society elected for the coming year 
are James R. York of Mocksville, president; R. E. Washburn 
of Rutherfordton and Russell Grumman of Chapel Hill, vice 
presidents; and A. P. Hudson of Chapel Hill, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


The North Carolina Society for the Preservation of An- 
tiquities held its thirteenth annual meeting in Raleigh on 
Thursday, December 3. The program for the morning session 
consisted of a business meeting; “Historic Buildings of East- 
em North Carolina,” a slide program by Mrs. Dorothy R. 
Phillips of the State Department of Archives and History; 
reports on restoration and preservation projects such as 
Old Salem, Tryon Palace, Edenton, Hezekiah Alexander 
House, and Haywood Hall. Officers-re-elected to the Society 
were Mrs. Charles A. Cannon of Concord, president; Mrs. 
Inglis Fletcher of Edenton, vice president; and Mrs. Ernest 
A. Branch of Raleigh, secretary-treasurer. At the luncheon 
meeting Mrs. Elizabeth Stevenson Ives of Southern Pines and 
Mrs. Corbett Howard gave a report on the Elizabethan Gar- 
den. The evening program featured the introduction of new 
life members and presentation of the Charles A. Cannon 
Awards to LeGette Blythe of Huntersville, the late O. Max 
Gardner and Mrs. Gardner of Shelby, John Sprunt Hill of 
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Durham, the late Marshall Delancey Haywood and Mrs. 
Haywood of Raleigh, and Hugh T. Lefler of Chapel Hill. Paul 
Green of Chapel Hill presented the awards. Following the 
presentations, Mrs. Claude B. Foy sponsored a program on 
colonial New Bern which included “Sketch of Judge William 
Gaston’s Life,” by Mrs. Zebulon B. Vance, read by Robert L. 
Pugh of New Bern; “History of Tryon Palace,” by A. T. 
Dill, Jr., read by Paul M. Cox of New Bern; “Tribute to Mrs. 
Richard N. Duffy,” presented by Mrs. Emily Pollock Craw- 
ford; a skit, “An Evening at Tryon Palace,” by J. Gaskill 
McDaniel, presented by the New Bern Little Theater; and 
an invitation to visit New Bern by Mayor M. L. Lupton. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, a reception was held for mem- 
bers and guests, with life members and officers receiving. 


The North Carolina Society of County and Local Historians 
met in Raleigh on Friday, December 4. The business session 
consisted of a reading of minutes, reports on county societies 
and tours, reports from the district vice presidents, and elec- 


tion of the following officers: William S$. Powell of Chapel 
Hill, president; Jeffrey Stanback of Mt. Gilead and Manly 
Wade Wellman of Chapel Hill, vice presidents. The newly- 
established Smithwick Award went to John A. Oates of 
Fayetteville for his volume, The Story of Fayetteville and the 
Upper Cape Fear. 


The Roanoke Island Historical Association held a luncheon 
meeting for the membership in Raleigh on Wednesday, De- 
cember 2, with Martin Kellogg, Jr., presiding. 


On Saturday, December 5, the Society of Mayflower Des- 
cendants in the State of North Carolina held a breakfast 
meeting of the Central Carolina Colony in honor of Mrs. 
Preston B. Wilkes, Jr., of Charlotte and the winners of the 
a Award, LeGette Blythe and Dr. Mary T. Martin 
Sloop. 


The History Department of The University of North Caro- 
lina in its annual News Letter reports the following faculty 
news items: Paul A. Marrotte has been appointed an instruc- 
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tor after serving as part-time instructor for the past two years; 
Hugh T. Lefler has been appointed to the Historic Sites Com- 
mission by Governor William B. Umstead; Harold A. Bierck 
has been appointed to the State Department Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Commission on History of the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History; and J. Carlyle Sitterson 
has been appointed a member of the Bancroft Awards Jury of 
Columbia University to select the winner of the Bancroft 
Prize. A group of anonymous friends of J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton have presented his portrait, painted by Frank 
Stanley Herring, to the University of North Carolina. The 
portrait will hang in the search room of the Southern Histor- 
ical Collection, which Dr. Hamilton founded and directed 
for many years prior to his retirement in 1948. 


Publications credited to faculty members are Harold A. 
Bierck’s “The Struggle for Abolition in Gran Colombia,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review (August, 1953), and 
“Bolivar y la Esclavitud,” Boletin de la Academia Nacional 
de la Historia (Venezuela, 1953); Wallace E. Caldwell’s “An 
Estimate of Pompey,’ Studies Presented to David Moore 
Robinson (1953); James L. Godfrey's “Labor in Opposition,” 
Virginia Quarterly Review (spring, 1953); Hugh T. Lefler’s 
co-edited works, Documentary History of the University of 
North Carolina, by R. D. W. Connor, 2 volumes (The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1953); and J. Carlyle Sitterson’s 
“Expansion, Reversion, and Revolution in the Southern Sugar 
Industry: 1850-1910,” Bulletin of the Business Historical So- 
ciety (September, 1953). 


From the alumni of the graduate history department at the 
University the following news has been received: Clifford C. 
Norton, retired from the deanship at Wofford College, but 
continuing as professor of sociology, has received an honora 
— of doctor of laws from Wofford College; Blackwell P. 
Robinson is editing the revised North Carolina State Guide 


for the State Department of Conservation and Development; 
Horace H. Cunningham, professor of history at Elon 
College, has been appointed leader of the Burlington, N. C., 

American Heritage Group sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
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tion; George B. Tindall, who resigned his position at the 
Woman’s College, has become assistant professor of history 
at Louisiana State University; William Y. Thompson has been 
promoted to associate professor of history at Presbyterian 
College; Dan M. Lacy has become managing director of the 
American Book Publishers Council; and Elmer D. Johnson 
has accepted a position at East Carolina College. 


Publications by alumni include: Elmer D. Johnson's A Brief 
History of Cherokee County, South Carolina (Gaffney, 
1952); Charles G. Sellers, Jr.'s “Colonel Ezekiel Polk: Pioneer 
and Patriarch,” William and Mary Quarterly (January, 1953); 
J. Leonard Bates’s “Josephus Daniels and the Naval Oil Re- 
serves, United States Naval Institute Proceedings (Feb- 
ruary, 1953); Charles B. Clark’s Politics in Maryland During 
the Civil War (Chestertown, 1952), and “The Career of John 
Seymour, Governor of Maryland, 1704-1709,” Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (June, 1953); Louis Von L. Naisawald’s 
“Robert Howe's Operations in Virginia, 1775-1776,” Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (July, 1952); Ernest M. 
Lander, Jr.’s “Two Letters of William Mayrant on His Cotton 
Factory, 1815,” South Carolina Historical Magazine (Janu- 
ary, 1953), and “Slave Labor in South Carolina Cotton Mills,” 
Journal of Negro History (April, 1953); William S. Hoffman’s 
“Andrew Jackson, State Rightist: The Case of the Georgia 
Indians,” Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December, 1952); 
and Sarah M. Lemmon’s “Agricultural Policies of Eugene 
Talmadge,” Agricultural History. 


Dr. Samuel R. Spencer, assistant to the president and mem- 
ber of the History Department of Davidson College, has 
published Decision for War, 1917, with a foreword by Charles 
Seymour (West Rindge, N. H.: Richard R. Smith Publisher, 
Inc., 1953). 


The Social Sciences Department of Wake Forest College 
announces the promotion of David L. Smiley to assistant pro- 
fessor. On December 7 Dr. Smiley read a paper entitled 
“Cassius M. Clay and Southern Industrialism” before the 
Filson Club in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Queens College announces the appointment of Lawrence 
R. Nichols as assistant professor of history, succeeding Miss 
Jessie Sue Bynum. 


Marvin R. Farley, assistant professor of history at Western 
Carolina College, is taking leave of absence during the cur- 
rent year to pursue work towards his doctorate in history. 
Mrs. Susie S. Taylor is substituting for Mr. Farley. 


The Currituck Historical Society held its first regularly 
scheduled quarterly meeting on Monday night, October 8, in 
the Currituck courthouse. Reports on research done in Cur- 
rituck County history were given by Gen. John Wood of 
Elizabeth City, Mrs. Evelyn Griffin of Shawboro, J. F. Pugh 
of Camden, and Mrs. Faytie Cox of Moyock. Officers chosen 
for the coming year are Dudley Bagley of Moyock, president; 
Norman Hughes of Powell's Point, vice president; Mrs. Alma 
O. Roberts of Shawboro, secretary; Mrs. Nell M. Griggs of 
Poplar Branch, treasurer; and Mrs. Pearl E. West of Curri- 
tuck, curator. The group plans to hold regular meetings on 


the first Monday night in October, January, April and July. 


Permanent organization of the Washington County His- 
torical Association was completed on November 23, with the 
adoption of the constitution and by-laws and the election of 
the following permanent officers: Rev. E. M. Spruill of Plym- 
outh, president; R. F. Lowry of Plymouth, vice president; 
Rev. George C. Field of Creswell, secretary; Miss Matilda 
Alexander of Creswell, treasurer; W. S. Tarlton of Creswell, 
curator; and Mrs. Louise McGowan of Plymouth, director of 


publicity. ) 


At the November meeting of the Moore County Historical 
Association held in the Southern Pines library, E. T. Mc- 
Keithen, chairman of the county history project, reported 
to the group that Blackwell P. Robinson, currently at work on 
the history, would deliver the first portion of the manuscript 
very shortly. This part of the history covers the first 100 
years of settlement within the area. 
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On October 19 in Lincolnton a state historical marker was 
unveiled near the grave of J. G. Arends, pioneer Lutheran 
minister and first president of the North Carolina Lutheran 
Synod. Mr. Clarence Griffin of Forest City, a member of 
the Executive Board of the State Department of Archives 
and History, spoke at the ceremony, which was held in con- 
nection with the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 


founding of the Synod. 


Representing the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory on Saturday, November 21, Mr. Clarence W. Griffin 
participated in the unveiling of a historical marker at the site 
of Cathey’s Fort in McDowell County. Miss Ruth Greenlee 
of Marion presided over the unveiling program and Major 
T. Q. Whitmire, U. S. Army Chaplain’s Corps, led the opening 
prayer. Mrs. Harold Dysort led the pledge to the flag and 
Mr. Griffin spoke on the marker program of the Department 
of Archives and History, after which several members of the 
Cathey family of Gastonia and Charlotte were presented. 
Miss Mary M. Greenlee of Old Fort read a paper on the his- 
tory of Cathey’s Fort and accepted the marker on behalf of 
the McDowell Historical Society and the Greenlee Chapter 
of the D. A. R., which were the two sponsoring agencies. 
Major Whitmire concluded the program with a prayer. 


On October 4 the Hickory Tavern Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution unveiled a marker at the site 
of the Old Hickory Tavern in Hickory. Those participating 
in the program were Mrs. Pearl Miller Tomlinson, presiding; 
Miss Alla Pearl Little; Rev. J. Elwood Carroll; Mrs. J. L. 
Kiser; Mrs. Harold G. Deal; Mrs. Wayne G. Houchins; Mrs. 
Joseph W. Shuford; Donald S. Menzies, mayor of Hickory; 
Raymond L. Hefner, president of the Catawba County His- 
torical Association; Karl Kinnard; Mrs. John S. Rowe; Clar- 
ence W. Griffin; Mrs. T. M. Johnson, the first child born in 
Old Hickory Tavern; Dr. H. D. Althouse; Walter A. Hahn; 
Mrs. E. S. Merritt; Mrs. George Albert Kernodle; Walker 
Geitner; Charles Raper Jonas, congressman of the North 
Carolina Tenth District; and Max R. Steelman, executive 
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secretary of the Hickory Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Griffin 
presided during the unveiling ceremony at the marker, and 
the second portion of the program included music by the 
Lenoir Rhyne College band, directed by Robin F. Gatwood; 
the marker unveiling performed by Alexandra Elizabeth 
Campbell, Laura Frances Welton, Benny Goodman, Jr., and 
Joseph A. Moretz, III; marker presentation by Mrs. Pearl M. 
Tomlinson; marker acceptance for the City of Hickory by 
Mayor Donald S. Menzies; and dedication by Mr. Griffin and 
Mrs. Tomlinson. A reception was held by Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond L. Hefner at the Old Log House. 


The organizational meeting of the Tyrrell County Historical 
Society was held in Columbia on September 11. The as- 
sembled group elected Sam H. Woodley, president, and Mrs. 
]. H. Swain, secretary-treasurer. Membership constitution, 
and by-laws committees were appointed. D. L. Corbitt of the 
State Department of Archives and History addressed the 
meeting on “Organizing a County Historical Society.” 


The State Department of Archives and History has re- 
ceived a copy of the pamphlet, Suggestions for the Study and 
Writing of a County or Local History, prepared for November 
release by a committee composed of Hugh T. Lefler, Phillips 
Russell, William S. Powell, W. Frank Burton, Willis G. 
Briggs, Manly Wade Wellman, and W. P. Jacocks, chairman. 
The Department is also in receipt of Aylene E. and Cameron 


Cooke’s Our Christmas Symbols (Raleigh: Graphic Press, 
1953, $1.00). 


The Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern, 
XLII, 249-290 (No. 1, 1953) carries the article “Christoph 
von Graffenried und die Griindung von Neu-Bern in Nord- 
Carolina” by Hans Gustav Keller. 


The Southern Historical Association held its nineteenth an- 
nual meeting in Jacksonville, Florida, November 12-14. In- 
cluded in the program were Dr. Percival Perry of Wake 
Forest College reading “The Naval Stores Industry in the 
Ante-bellum South”; Dr. Carl Pegg of The University of 
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North Carolina as chairman of the discussion program on 
“Europe in the Twentieth Century”; Dr. Fletcher M. Green 
of The University of North Carolina reading “The Spirit of 
76”; Dr. Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College as chair- 
man of the discussion program entitled “Social and In- 
tellectual Currents in the Late Nineteenth Century’; Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Hamilton of Duke University in a comment on the 
session entitled “Law and the Administration of Justice’; 
and Dr. Marvin L. Brown of North Carolina State College in 
an address, “American Independence — Prussian Eyes.” 
Representing the State Department of Archives and History 
at the meeting were D. L. Corbitt, W. Frank Burton, and 
Edwin A. Miles. 


The Southern Book Company, 6 East Franklin Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland, in its catalog No. 150, Local History and 
Genealogy, lists the following as item 483: “Olds, Fred A. An 
Abstract of North Carolina Wills from about 1760 to about 
1800. Supplementing Grimes’ Abstract of North Carolina 
Wills, 1663 to 1760. Prepared from the Originals and Other 
Data. 8 vo, cloth, Reprinted: Balto., 1953. $10.00. This will 
be an exact reprint of the very rare original edition of which 
only 125 copies were printed for distribution. Preparations 
are now under way to republish this work, but exact date of 
publication is not certain. If you wish to place your order 
now, we will gladly notify you when the book is available.” 


On November 21, G. P. Putnam’s Sons awarded for the 
first time the $2,000 Putnam Prize through the English De- 
partment of The University of North Carolina to Mrs. Doris 
Betts of Chapel Hill, for her collection of short stories, The 
Gentle Insurrection. The Putnam Prize will be awarded an- 
nually for the best manuscript, either fiction or non-fiction, 
submitted by a graduate or undergraduate student of The 
Greater University of North Carolina. Mrs. Betts’s book is 
scheduled for publication by Putnam in April. 


Books received include: Mary B. Cowdrey, American 
Academy of Fine Arts and American Art-Union, volumes I & 
II (New York: The New-York Historical Society, 1953); Bur- 
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leigh Cushing Rodick, American Constitutional Custom: A 
Forgotten Factor in the Founding (New York: Philosophical 
Press, 1953); Theodore Sizer, The Autobiography of Col. 
John Trumbull (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953); 
Richard J. Hooker, The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of 
the Revolution (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1953); Curtis Carroll Davis, Chronicler of the 
Cavaliers (Richmond: Dietz Press, 1953); Collections of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, volume XXVII (Hartford: 
Connecticut Historical Society, 1952); Samuel R. Spencer, 
Jr., Decision for War, 1917 (West Rindge, N. H.: Richard R. 
Smith Publisher, Inc., 1953); R. D. W. Connor, A Documen- 
tary History of the University of North Carolina 1776-1799, 
volumes I & II (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1953); William P. Dillingham, Federal Aid to Vet- 
erans 1917-1941 (Gainsville: University of Florida Press, 
1953); Gregor Sebba, Georgia Studies: Selected Writings of 
Robert Preston Brooks (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1952); Avery O. Craven, The Growth of Southern National- 
ism 1848-1861 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1953); Paul Apperson Reid, Gubernatorial Campaigns 
and Administrations of David S. Reid, 1848-1854 (Cullo- 
whee, N. C.: Western Carolina College, 1953); William S. 
Ewing, Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Clements 
Library (Ann Arbor, Mich.: The William L. Clements Li- 
brary, 1953); Frank Nash, Hillsboro: Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary (Chapel Hill: The Orange Printshop, 1953); Francis 
Butler Simkins, A History of the South (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Publisher, 1953); Mary B. Graff, Mandarin on the St. 
Johns (Gainsville: University of Florida Press, 1953); Hugh 
Lefler and Paul Wager, Orange County 1752-1952 (Chapel 
Hill: The Orange Printshop, 1953); Jonathan Truman Dorris, 
Pardon and Amnesty re Lincoln and Johnson (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1953); W. Stitt 
Robinson, Jr., Richard Oswald's Memorandum (Charlottes- 
ville: University of Virginia Press, 1953); J. Max Patrick, 
Savannah's Pioneer Theater from its Origins to 1810 (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1953); William T. Polk, Southern 
Accent (New York: William Morrow and Co., 1953); Louis 
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D. Rubin and Robert D. Jacobs, Southern Renascence: The 
Literature of the Modern South (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1953); Clifford M. Lewis and Albert J. Loonie, The 
Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia 1570-1572 (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1953); William S. 
Powell, St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 1753-1953 (Salisbury, 
N. C.: St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 1953); William Basker- 
ville Hamilton, Thomas Rodney, Revolutionary and Builder 
of the West (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1953); 
James Thomas Flexner, The Traitor and the Spy (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953); Henry McGilbert Wagstaff, 
Wiley Buck and other Stories of the Concord Community 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1953); 
John D. Barnhart, Valley of Democracy (Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1953); John R. Lambert, Jr., Arthur Pue 
Gorman (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1953); Julian P. Boyd, Mina R. Bryan, and Elizabeth L. 
Hutter, The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, February 1785 to 
October 1785, volume 8 (Princeton: Princeton University 


Press, 1953); Louis R. Wilson, Selected Papers of Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1953). 
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